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Ts1s Address is printed precisely as it 
was spoken, at the request of friends who 
had read extracts in our newspapers. 
I am quite aware how superficial it 
must seem to English readers, and 
would only remind them that I had 
no Parliamentary debates, or other 
documents, to which to refer. I am 
thankful myself to find that, while 
there are startling gaps in it, there are 
no gross blunders as to facts or dates. 
The kindliness with which it was listened 
to by the audience, and discussed in the 
American press, allows me to hope that 
the time has come when any effort to 
put an end to the unhappy differences 
between the two countries will be looked 
upon favourably in the United States. 
The true men and women on both sides 
of the Atlantic feel, with Mr. Forster, 
that a war between America and England 
would be a civil war, and believe with 
him that we have seen the last of civil 
war between English-speaking men. 
Both nations are, 1 hope and believe, for 
a hearty reconciliation, and it only re- 
mains for the Governments to do their 
part. 
Tuomas Huaues. 


Tt is with a heavy sense of responsi- 
bility, my friends, and no little anxiety, 
that I am here to-night to address you 
on this subject. I have been in this 
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country now some two months, and from 
the day I crossed your frontier I have 
received, from one end of the land to 
the other, from men and women whom 
I had never seen in my life, and on whom 
I had no shadow of a claim that I could 
discover, nothing but the most generous, 
graceful, and unobtrusive hospitality. I 
am not referring to this city and its 
neighbourhood, in which all Englishmen 
are supposed to feel very like home, and 
in which most of us have some old and 
dear friend or two. I speak of your 
States from New York to lowa and Mis- 
souri, from the Canadian border to 
Washington. Everywhere I have been 
carried about to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood, lodged, boarded, and 
cared for as if [had been a dear relative 
returning from long absence. However 
demoralized an Englishman may become 
in his own country, there is always one 
plank in his social morals which he 
clings to with the utmost tenacity, and 
that is paying his own postage stamps. 
My hold even on this last straw is sadly 
relaxed, I am obliged to keep vigilant 
watch on my letters to hinder their 
being stamped and posted for me by in- 
visible hands, I never before have so 
fully realized the truth of those remarks 
of your learned and pious fellow-citizen, 
Rev. Homer Wilbur, whose lucubrations 
have been a source of much delight to 
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me for many years, when he says some- 
where, “I think I could go near to be 
a perfect Christian if I were always a 
visitor at the house of some hospitable 
friend. I can show a great deal of self- 
denial where the best of everything is 
urged upon me with friendly impor- 
tunity. It is not so very hard to turn 
the other check for a kiss.” I should 
be simply a brute if I were not equally 
touched and abashed by the kindness I 
have received while amongst you. I can 
never hope to repay it, but the memory 
of it will always be amongst. my most 
precious possessions, and I can, at least, 
publicly acknowledge it, as I do here 
this evening. 

But, my friends, I must turn to the 
other side of the picture. There is 
nothing—at any rate, no kind of 
pleasure, 1 suppose—which is unmixed. 
From the deepest and purest fountains 
some bitter thing is sure to rise, and I 
have not been able, even in the New 
World, to escape the common lot of man- 
kind in the Old. Everywhere I have 
found, when I have sounded the reason 
for all this kindness, that it was offered 
to me personally, because, to use the 
words of some whom I hope I may now 
look on as dear friends, ‘“ We feel that 
you are one of us.” The moment the 
name of my country was mentioned a 
shade came over the kindest faces, 1 
cannot conceal from myself that the 
feeling towards England in this country 
is one which must be deeply painful to 
every Englishman. 

It was for this reason that I chose the 
subject of this lecture. I cannot bear 
to remain amongst you under any false 
pretences, or to leave you with any false 
impressions. Iam not “one of you,” 
in the sense of preferring your insti- 
tutions to those of my own country. 
I am before all things an Englishman— 
a John Bull, if you will—loving old 

England and feeling proud of her. I 
am jealous of her fair fame, and pained 
more than I can say to find what I 
honestly believe to be a very serious 
misunderstanding here, as to the events 
which more than anything else have 
caused this alienation. You, who have 








proved your readiness as a people to 
pour out ease, wealth, life itself, as 
water, that no shame or harm should 
come to your country’s flag or name, 
should be the last to wish the citizen of 
any other country to be false to his own. 

My respect and love for your nation and 

your institutions should be worth no- 

thing to you, if I were not true to those 

of my own country, and did not love 

them better. For this reason, then, 

and in the hope of proving to you that 

you have misjudged the England of to- 

day—that she is no longer, at any rate, 

if she ever was, the haughty, imperious 

power her enemies have loved to paint 

her, interfering in every quarrel, sub- 

sidizing and hectoring over friends, and 

holding down foes with a brutal and 

heavy hand, careless of all law except 

that of her own making, and bent above 

all things on heaping up wealth—lI have 

consented to appear here to-night. I 

had hoped to be allowed to be amongst 
you simply as a listener and a learner. 

Since my destiny and your kindness has 

ordered it otherwise, I can only speak 

to you of that which is uppermost in 

my thoughts, of which my heart is full. 

If I say things which are hard for you 

to hear, Iam sure you will pardon me 

as you would a spoilt child. You are 

responsible for having taught me to open 

my heart and to speak my mind to you, 

and will take it in good part if you do 
not find that heart and mind just what 
you had assumed them to be. 

I propose then, to-night, to state the 
case of my country, so far as regards her 
conduct while your great rebellion was 
raging. In a fight for life, and for 
principles dearer than life, no men can 
be fair to those who are outside. The 
time comes when they can weigh both 
sides of the case impartially. I trust 
that that time has now arrived, and that 
I can safely appeal to the calm judg- 
ment of a great people. 

It is absolutely necessary, in order to 
appreciate what took place in England 
during your great struggle, to bear in 
mind, in the first place, that it agitated 
our social and political life almost as 
deeply as it. did yours. I am scarcely 



























old enough to remember the fierce 
collisions of party during the first. Re- 
form agitation, but I have taken a deep 
interest, and during the last twenty 
years an active part, in every great 
struggle since that time; and I say with- 
out hesitation, that not even in the 
crisis of the Free-trade movement were 
English people more deeply stirred than 
by that grapple between freedom and 
law on the one hand, and slavery and 
privilege on the other, which was so 
sternly battled through, and brought to 
so glorious and triumphant a decision, 
in your great rebellion. There can be, 
I repeat, no greater mistake than to 
suppose that there was anything like 
indifference on our side of the water, 
and no one can understand the question 
who makes it. There was plenty of 
ignorance, plenty of fierce partisanship, 
plenty of bewildered hesitation and 
vacillation amongst great masses of 
honest, well-meaning people, who could 
find no steady ground on the shifting 
sand of statement and counter-statement 
with which they were deluged by those 
who did know their own minds, and 
felt by instinct from the first that here 
was a battle for life or death; but there 
was, I repeat again, no indifference. 
Our political struggles do not, as a rule, 
affect our social life, but during your 
war the antagonism between your friends 
and the friends of the rebel States often 
grew into personal hostility. I know old 
friendships which were sorely tried by 
it, to put it no higher. I heard, over 
and over again, men refuse to meet those 
who were conspicuous on the other side. 
Any of you who had time to glance at 
our papers will not need to be told how 
fiercely the battle was fought in our press. 

It is a mistake, also, to suppose that 
any section of our people were on one 
side or the other. Let me say a few 
words in explanation of this part of the 
subject. And first, of our aristocracy. 
I do not mean for a moment to deny 
that a great majority of them took sides 
with the Confederates, and desired to 
see them successful and the great Re- 
public broken up into two jealous and 
hostile nations: What else could you 
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expect ?. Gould you fairly look for sym- 
pathy, in that quarter? Your whole 
history, has been a determined protest 
against privilege, and in favour of equal 
rights for all men ; and you have never 
been careful, in speech or conduct, to 
conciliate your adversaries. For years 
your papers and the speeches of your 
public men had rung with denunciations 
(many of them very unfair) of them and 
their caste, They are not much in the 
habit of allowing their sentiments to 
find public expression, but they know 
what. is.going on in the world, and have 
long, memories. It would be well if 
many of us Liberals at home, as well as 
you on this side, would remember that 
in this matter they cannot help them- 
selves. A man in England may be 
born a Howard, or a Cavendish, or a 
Cecil, without any fault of his own, and is 
apt to “ rear up,” as you say, when this 
accident is spoken of as though it were 
an act of voluntary malignity on his 
part, and to resent the doctrine that hie 
class is a nuisance that should be sum- 
marily abated. So, as a rule, they sided 
with the rebellion ; but that rule hae 
notable exceptions. 

There were no warmer or wiser friends 
of the Union than the Duke of Argyll. 
Lord Carlisle, and others ; and it should 
be remembered that although the class 
made no secret of their leanings, and 
many of them, I believe, subscribed 
largely to the Confederate loan, no mo- 
tion hostile to the Union was ever even 
discussed in the House of Lords. They 
have lost their money and seen the de- 
feat of the cause which they favoured— 
a defeat so thorough I trust that that 
cause. will never again be able to raise 
its head on this continent. I believe 
they have learnt much from the lesson 
and that partly from the teaching of 
your war, partly from other causes to 
which I have no time to refer, they are 
far more in sympathy at this time with 
the nation than they have ever yet been. 

Of course, those who hang round and 
depend upon the aristocracy went with 
them—far too large a class, 1 am sorry 
to say, in our country, and one whose 
voice is too apt to be heard in clubs and 
G2 
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society. But Pall Mall and Mayfair, 
and the journals and periodicals which 
echo the voices of Pall Mall, do not 
mean much in England, though they are 
apt to talk as though they did, and are 
sometimes taken at their word. 

The great mercantile world comes 
next in order, and here, too, there was 
a decided preponderance against you. 
The natural hatred of disturbances, which 
dominates those whose main object in life 
is making money, probably swayed the 
better men amongst them, who forgot 
altogether that for that disturbance you 
were not responsible. The worse were 
carried away by the hopes of gain, to be 
made out of the sore need of the States 
in rebellion, and in defiance of the laws 
of their own country. But amongst the 
most eminent, as well as in the rank and 
file of this class, you had many warm 
friends, such as ‘I. Baring and Kirkman 
Hodgson ; and the Union and Emanci- 
pation Societies, of which I shall speak 
presently, found a number of their 
staunch supporters in their ranks. The 
manufacturers of England were far more 
generous in their sympathies, as my 
friend Mr. Mundella, who is present here 
to-night and was himself a staunch friend, 
can witness, Cobden, Bright, and Forster 
were their representatives, as well as the 
representatives of the great bulk of our 
nation. I have no need to speak of them, 
for their names are honoured here as they 
are at home. 

Now, before I speak of your friends, 
let me first remind you that it is pre- 
cisely with that portion of the English 
nation of which I have been speaking, 
that your people come in contact when 
they are in our country. An American 
generally has introductions which bring 
him into relations more or less intimate 
with some sections of that society to 
which our aristocracy gives its tone; or 
he is amongst us for business purposes, 
and comes chiefly across our mercantile 
classes. I cannot but believo that this 
fact goes far to explain the (to me) ex- 
traordinary prevalence of the belief here, 
that the English nation was on the side 
of the rebellion. That belief has, I hope 
and believe, changed considerably since 


the waves of your mighty storm have 
begun to calm down, and I am not with- 
out hopes that I may be able to change 
it yet somewhat more, with some at 
least of those who have the patience and 
kindness to listen to me this evening. 

And now let me turn to those who 
were the staunch friends of the North 
from the very outset. They were 
gathered from all ranks and all parts 
of the kingdom. They were brought 
in by all sorts of motives. Some few 
had studied your history, and knew 
that these Southern men had been the 
only real enemies of their country on 
American soil since the War of Inde- 
pendence. Many followed their old 
anti-slavery traditions faithfully, and 
cast their lot at once against the slave- 
owners, careless of the reiterated asser- 
tions, both on your side of the Atlantic 
and ours, that the Union and not 
abolition was the issue. Many came 
because they had learned to look upon 
your land as the great home for the 
poor of all nations, and to love her 
institutions and rejoice in her greatness 
as though they in some sort belonged to 
themselves. All felt the tremendous 
significance of the struggle, and that 
the future of their own country was 
almost as deeply involved as the future 
of America. ‘To all of them the noble 
words of one of your greatest poets and 
staunchest patriots, which rang out in 
the darkest moments of the first year of 
the war, struck a chord very deep in 
their hearts, and expressed in undying 
words that which they were trying to 
utter :— 


**O strange New World thet yet wast never 

young ! 

Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was 
wrung, 

Brown foundlin’ of the woods, whose baby- 
bed 

Was prowled round by the Indian’s cracklin’ 
tread, 

An’ who grewst strong thru’ shifts and wants 
and pains ; 

Nussed by stern men with empires in their 
brains, 

Who saw in vision their young Ishmael 
strain 

With each hard band a vassal ocean's 
mane,— 
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Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by great 
events 

To pitch new States as Old World men pitch 
tents, 

= taught by fate to know Jehovah’s 


plan 

That man’s devices can’t unmake a man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never was 
drawed in 

Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin,— 

“a not dug where traitor ha unds 


In fearful | haste thy murdered corse away !’ 


It was in this faith that we took our 
stand, with a firm resolution that no 
effort of ours should be spared to help 
your people shake themselves clear of 
the dead weight of slavery, and to pre- 
serve that vast inheritance of which God 
has made you the guardians and trustees 
for all the nations of the earth, unbroken, 
and free from the standing armies, dis- 
puted boundaries, and wretched heart- 
burnings and dissensions of the Old 
World. It was little enough that we 
could do in any case, but that little was 
done with all our hearts, and on look- 
ing back I cannot but think was well 
done. 

There was no need at first for any 
organization. Until after the battle of 
Manassas Junction in 1861, there was 
scarcely any public expression of sym- 
pathy with the rebellion. The Z'imes 
and that portion of the press which 
follows its lead, and is always ready to 
go in for the side they think will win, 
were lecturing on the wickedness of the 
war and the absurdity of the rebel 
States in supposing that they could 
resist for a month the strength of the 
North. The news of that first defeat 
arrived, and this portion of our press 
swung round, and the strong feeling in 
favour of the rebellion which leavened 
society and the commercial world began 
to manifest itself. The unlucky 7’rent 


business, and your continued want of 


success in the field, made matters worse. 
We were silenced for the moment ; for 
though, putting ourselves in your places, 
we could feel how bitter the surrender 
of the two arch rebels must have been, 
we could not but admit that our Govern- 
ment was bound to insist upon it, and 


that the demand had not been made in 
an arrogant or offensive manner, If 
you will re-read the official documents 
now, I think that you too will acknow- 
ledge that this was so. Then came Mr, 
Mason’s residence in London, where his 
house became the familiar resort of all 
the leading sympathisers with the re- 
bellion. The newspaper which he 
started, The Index, was full, week after 
week, of false and malignant attacks 
on your Government. The most bitter 
of them to us was the constant insist- 
ance, backed by quotations from Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Seward, that the war 
had nothing to do with slavery, that 
emancipation was far more likely to 
come from the rebels than from you. 

“ The lie that is half a truth is ever 
the blackest of lies,” and we felt the 
truth of that wonderful saying. This 
had been our great difficulty from the 
first. Our generation had been reared 
on anti-slavery principles. [We remem- 
bered as children how the’great battle 
was won in England, how even in our 
nurseries we gave up sugar lest we 
might be tasting the accursed thing, 
and subscribed our pennies that the 
chains might be struck from all human 
limbs. Emancipation had been the 
crowning glory of England in our eyes. 

Sut we found that this great force was 
not with us, was even “slipping away 
and drifting to the other side. It was 
not only Mr. Mason’s paper, and the 
backing he got in our press, which was 
undermining it. The vehement protests 
of those who had been for years looked 
on by us as the foremost soldiers in the 
great cause on your side told in the same 
direction. I well remember the con- 
sternation and almost despair with which 
I read in Mr. Phillips’s speech in this hall 
on June 20th, 1861, “ The Republicans, 
led by Seward, offer to surrender any- 
thing to save the Union. Their gospel 
is the constitution, and the slave clause 
their sermon on the mount. They think 
that at the judgment day the blacker the 
sins they have committed to save the 
Union, the clearer will be their title to 
heaven.” 

Something must be done to counter- 
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act this, to put the case clearly before 
our people. Mr. Mason and his friends 
were already establishing a Confederate 
States Aid Association ; it must be met 
by something similar on the right side. 
So in 1862 the Emancipation and the 
Union and Emancipation societies were 
started in London and in Manchester, 
and in good time came Mr. Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation of emancipation to strengthen 
our hands. The original manifesto 
of the Emancipation Society said 
“To make it clear by the force of 
indisputable testimony that the South 
is fighting for slavery, while the North 
is fully committed to the destruction of 
slavery, is the principal object for which 
this society is organized. Its promoters 
do mot believe that English anti-slavery 
sentiment is dead or enfeebled. They 
are confident that when the demands 
and designs of the South are made 
clear, there will be no danger of Eng- 
land being enticed into complicity 
with them.” We pledged ourselves to 
test the opinion of the country every- 
where by public meetings, and challenged 
the Confederate States Aid Association 
to accept that test. They did so; but 
I never could hear of any even quasi 
public meeting but one which they held 
in England. That meeting was at Mr. 
Mason’s house, and was, I believe, 
attended by some fifty persons. 

The first step of our societies was to 
hold meetings for passing an address 
of congratulation to your President on 
the publication of the Emancipation 
proclamation. It was New Year’s eve, 
1862. Our address said: “ We have 
watched with the warmest interest 
the steady advance of your policy 
along the path of emancipation; and 
on this eve of the day on which 
your proclamation takes effect we pray 
God to strengthen your hands, to con- 
firm your noble purpose, and to hasten 
the restoration of that lawful authority 
which engages, in peace or war, by com- 
pensation or by force of arms, to realize 
the glorious principle on which your 
constitution is founded—the brother- 
hood, freedom, and equality of all men.” 
The address was enthusiastically adopted 


by a large meeting, chiefly composed of 
working men. It was clear at once that 
there was a grand force behind us, for 
we became objects of furious attack. 
The 7%imes called us impostors, and said 
we got our funds for the agitation from 
American sources—the fact being that 
we always refused contributions from 
this side. The Saturday Review de- 
clared, in one of its bitterest articles, 
that if anything could be calculated 
upon as likely to defer indefinitely the 
gradual extinction of slavery, it would 
be Mr. Lincoln’s fictitious abolition of it. 
We were meddlesome fanatics, insigni- 
ficant nobodies, mischievous agitators. 
This was satisfactory and encouraging. 
We felt sure that we had taken the 
right course, and not a moment too soon. 
Then came the test of public meetings, 
which you at least are surely bound to 
accept as a fair gauge of what a people 
thinks and wills. 

Our first was held on the 29th of 
January, 1863. We took Exeter Hall, 
the largest and most central hall in Lon- 
don. We did nothing but simply adver- 
tise widely that such a meeting would 
be held, inviting all who cared to come, 
foes as well as friends. Prudent and 
timid people shook their heads and 
looked grave. The cotton famine was 
at its worst, and tens of thousands of 
our workpeople were ‘“clemming” as 
they call it, starving as you might say. 
Your prospects looked as black as they 
had ever done; it was almost the darkest 
moment of the whole war. Even friends 
warned us that we should fail in our 
object, and only do harm by showing 
our weakness ; that the Confederate 
States Aid Association would spare no 
pains or money to break up the meeting, 
and a hundred roughs sent there by them 
might turn it into a triumph for the 
rebellion. However, on we went,—we 
knew our own people too well to fear 
the result. The night came, and familiar 
as I am with this kind of thing, I have 
never seen in my time anything ap- 
proaching this scene. Remember, there 
was nothing to attract people; no well- 
known orators, for we always thought it 
best to keep our parliament men to their 
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own ground ; no great success to rejoice 
in, for you were just reeling under the 
recoil of your gallant army from the 
blood-stained heights of Fredericksburg ; 
no attack on our own Government ; no 
appeal to political or social hates or pre- 
judices ; only doors thrown wide open, 
with the invitation, “ Now let Englishmen 
come forward and show on which side 
their sympathies really are in this war.” 
Notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages the great hall was densely crowded, 
so that there was no standing room, and 
the Strand and the neighbouring streets 
blocked with a crowd of thousands who 
could find no place, long before the 
doors were open. We were obliged to 
organize a number of meetings on the 
spur of the moment in the lower halls, 
and even in the open streets. In the 
great hall—where two clergymen, the 
Hon. Baptist Noel and Mr. Newman 
Hall, and I myself, were the chief 
speakers—as well as in every one of the 
other meetings, we carried, not only 
without opposition, but, so far as I re- 
member, without a single hand being 
held up on the other side, resolutions 
in favour of your Government, of the 
Union, and of emancipation. The 
success was so complete that in London 
our work was done. 

Then followed similar meetings at 
Manchester, Sheffield, Bristol, Leeds, 
in all the great centres of population, 
with precisely the same result. I don’t 
remember that the enemy ever even 
attempted to divide a meeting. The 
country was carried by acclamation. 
Our friends in Liverpool wrote with 
some anxiety as to the state of feeling 
there, and asked me to go down and 
deliver an address. I went, and the 
meeting carried the same resolutions by 
a very large majority ; and those who, 
it was supposed, came to disturb the 
proceedings, thought better of it when 
they saw the temper of the audience, 
and were quiet. Without troubling 
you with any further details of our 
work, I may just add, as a proof of 
how those who profess to be the most 
astute worshippers of public opinion 
changed their minds in consequence of 





the answer of the country to our appeals, 
that in August 1863 the Zimes sup- 
ported our demand on the Government 
for the stoppage of the steam-rams, 

In addition to this political move- 
ment, we instituted also a number of 
freedmen’s aid associations, in order that 
those abolitionists in England who were 
still unable to put faith in your Govern- 
ment might have an opportunity of 
helping in their own way. These asso- 
ciations entered into correspondence 
with those on your side, and sent over 
a good many thousand pounds’ worth of 
clothing and other supplies, besides 
money. I forget the exact amount. It 
was a mere drop in the ocean of your 
magnificent war charities, but it came 
from thousands who had little enough 
to spare in those hard times, and I trust 
has had the effect of a peace-offering 
with those of your people who are con- 
versant with the facts, and are ready to 
judge by their actual doings even those 
against whom they think they have fair 
cause of complaint. 

So much for what I may call the un- 
official, or extra-parliamentary, struggle 
in England during your war. And now 
let me turn to the action of our Govern- 
ment, and of Parliament. I might fairly 
have rested my case entirely upon this 
ground. In the case of nations blessed 
as America and England are with per- 
fect freedom of speech and action within 
the limits of law—where men may say 
the thing they will freely, and without 
any check but the civil courts—no one 
in my judgment has a right to make 
the nation responsible for anything ex- 
cept what its Government says and does. 
But I know how deeply the conduct 
and speech of English society has out- 
raged your people, and still rankles in 
their minds, and I wished by some 
rough analysis, and by the statement of 
facts within my own knowledge, and of 
doings in which I personally took an 
active part, to show you that you have 
done us very scant justice. The dress 
suit, and the stomach and digestive 
apparatus, of England were hostile to 
you, and you have taken them for 
the nation: the brain and heart and 
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muscle of England were on your side, 
and these you have ignored and for- 
gotten. 

Now, for our Government and Parlia- 
ment. I will admit at once, if you please, 
that Lord Palmerston and the principal 
members of his Cabinet were not friendly 
to you, and would have been glad to have 
seen your republic broken up. Iam by 
no means sure that it was so; but let 
that pass. I was not in their counsels, 
and have no more means of judging of 
them than are open to all of you. Your 
first accusation against us is, that the 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, 
which was signed and published on the 
13th of May, 1861, was premature, and 
an act of discourtesy to your Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as your new minister, 
Mr. Adams, only arrived in England on 
that very day. Well, looking back from 
this distance of time, I quite admit that 
it would have been far better to have 
delayed the publication of the proclama- 
tion till after he had arrived in London. 
But at the time the case was very dif- 
ferent. You must remember that news 
of the President’s proclamation of the 
blockade reached London on May 3. 
Of course, from that moment, the dan- 
ger of collision between our vessels and 
yours, and of the fitting out of priva- 
teers in our harbours, arose at once. 
In fact, your first capture of a British 
vessel, the General Parkhill of Liver- 
pool, was made on May 12. But if the 
publication of the proclamation of neu- 
trality was a mistake, it was made by 
our Government at the earnest suuicita- 
tion of Mr. Forster and other warm 
friends of yours, who pressed it forward 
entirely, as they supposed, in your in- 
terest. They wanted to stop letters of 
marque and to legitimize the captures 
made by your blockading squadron, 
The Government acted at their instance ; 
so, whether a blunder or not, the pro- 
clamation was not an unfriendly act. 
Besides, remember what it amounted to. 
Simply and solely to a recognition of 
the fact that you had a serious war on 
hand. Mr. Seward had already admit- 
ted this in an official paper of the 4th 
of May, and your Supreme Court de- 
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cided, in the case of the Amy Warwick, 
that the proclamation of blockade was 
in itself conclusive evidence that a state 
of war existed at the time. If we had 
ever gone a step further—if we had 
recognized the independence of the rebel 
States, as our Government was strongly 
urged to do by their envoys, by mem- 
bers of our Parliament, and lastly by 
the Emperor of the French—you would 
have had good ground of offence. But 
this was precisely what we never would 
do ; and when they found this out, the 
Confederate Government cut off all in- 
tercourse with England, and expelled 
our consuls from their towns. So one 
side blamed us for doing too much, and 
the other for doing too little—the fre- 
quent fate of neutrals, as you yourselves 
are finding at this moment in the case 
of the war between Prussia and France. 

Then came the first public effort of 
the sympathisers with the rebellion. 
After several preliminary skirmishes, 
which were defeated by Mr. Forster 
(who had what we lawyers should call the 
watching brief, with Cobden and Bright 
behind him as leading counsel, and who 
used to go round the lobbies in those 
anxious days with his pockets bulging out 
with documents to prove how effective 
the blockade was, and how many ships 
of our merchants you were capturing 
every day), Mr. Gregory put a motion 
on the paper. He was well chosen for 
the purpose, as a member of great expe- 
rience and ability, sitting on our side of 
the House, so that weak-kneed Liberals 
would have an excuse for following him, 
and though not himself in office sup- 
posed to be on intimate terms with the 
Premier and other members of the 
Cabinet. His motion was simply “to 
call the attention of the House to the 
expediency of prompt recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy.” 

It was set down for June 7, 1861, 
and I tell you we were all pretty nervous 
about the result. The Spectator, Daily 
News, Star, and other staunch papers 
opened fire, and we all did what we could 
in the way of canvassing; but until 
the Government had declared itself no 
Union man could feel safe, Well, Lord 
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John Russell, as the Foreign Minister, 
got up, snubbed the motion altogether, 
said that the Government had no in- 
tention whatever of agreeing to it, and 
recommended its withdrawal. So Mr. 
Gregory and his friends took their 
motion off the paper without a debate, 
and did not venture to try any other 
during the session of 1861. In the late 
autumn came the unlucky 7’rené affair, 
to which I have already sufficiently 
alluded. Relying on the feeling which 
had been roused by it, and cheered on 
by the Mason club in Piccadilly and 
the Index newspaper fulminations, and 
by the severe checks of the Union armies, 
they took the field again in 1862. This 
time their tactics were bolder. They no 
longer confined themselves to asking the 
opinion of the House deferentially. Mr. 
Lindsay, the great shipowner, who it 
was said had a small fleet of blockade- 
runners, was chosen as the spokesman. 
He gave notice of motion, “That in the 
opinion of this House, the States which 
have seceded from the Union have so 
long maintained themselves, and given 
such proofs of determination and ability 
to support independence, that the pro- 
priety of offering mediation with a view 
to terminating hostilities is worthy of 
the serious and immediate attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government.” Again we 
trembled for the result, and again the 
Government came out with a square 
refusal on the 18th of July, and this 
motion shared the fate of its predecessor, 
and was withdrawn by its own pro- 
moters. 

Then came the escape of the Alabama. 
Upon this I have no word to say. My 
private opinion has been expressed over 
and over again in Parliament (where in 
my first year, 1866, I think 1 was the 
first man to urge open arbitration on 
our Government) as well as on the plat- 
form and in the press. But I stand 
here to-night as an Englishman, and say 
that at this moment I have no cause to 
be ashamed of the attitude of my country. 
Two Governments in succession, Tory 
and Liberal, through Lords Stanley and 
Clarendon, have admitted (as Mr. Fish 
states himself in his last despatch on 
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the subject) the principle of compre- 
hensive arbitration on all questions 
between the Governments. This is all 
that a nationcan do. England is ready 
to have the case in all its bearings 
referred to impartial arbitration, and to 
pay whatever damages may be assessed 
against her without a murmur. She 
has also agreed (and again I use the 
language of Mr. Fish) “to discuss the 
important changes in the rules of public 
law, the desirableness of which has been 
demonstrated by the incidents of the 
last few years, and which, in view of 
the maritime prominence of Great Britain 
and the United States, it would befit 
them to mature and propose to the other 
states of Christendom.” She has in fact 
surrendered herold position as untenable, 
and agreed to the terms proposed by 
your own Government. What more can 
you ask of a nation of your own blood, 
as proud and sensitive as yourselves 
on all points where national honour is 
in question ? 
3ut here I must remind you of one 
fact which you seem never to have real- 
ized. The Alabama was the only one 
of the rebel cruisers of whose character 
our Government had any notice, which 
escaped from our harbours. The Shenan- 
doah was a merchant vessel, employed in 
the Indian trade as the Sea King. Her 
conversion into a rebel cruiser was 
never heard of till long after she had 
left England. The Georgia was actually 
reported by the surveyor of the 
Board of Trade as a merchant ship, 
and to be “ rather crank.” She was fitted 
out on the French coast, and left the 
port of Cherbourg for her first cruise. 
The Florida was fitted out in Mobile. 
She was actually detained at Nassau on 
suspicion, and only discharged by the 
Admiralty Court there on failure of evi- 
dence. On the other hand, our Govern- 
ment stopped the Rappahannock, the 
Alexandra, and the Pampero, and seized 
Mr. Laird’s celebrated rams at Liverpool, 
and Captain Osborne’s Chinese flotilla, 
for which last exercise of vigilance the 
nation had to pay 100,000/. 
Such is our case as to the cruisers 
which did you so much damage. [ 
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believe it to be true. If we are mis- 
taken, however, you will get such 
damages for each and all of these vessels 
as the arbitrator may award. We reserve 
nothing. I as an Englishman am deeply 
grieved that any of my countrymen, for 
base love of gain or any other motive, 
should have dared to defy the proclama- 
tion of my Sovereign, speaking in the 
nation’s name. I earnestly long for the 
time when by wise consultation between 
our nations, and the modification of the 
public law bearing on such cases, not 
only such acts as these, but all war at 
sea, shall be rendered impossible. The 
United States and England have only 
to agree in this matter, and there is an 
end of naval war through the whole 
world. 

In 1863 the horizon was still dark. 
Splendid as your efforts had been, and 
magnificent as was the attitude of your 
nation, tried in the fire as few nations 
have been in all history, those efforts 
had not yet been crowned with any 
marked success. With us it was the 
darkest in the whole long agony, for in 
it came the crisis of that attempt of the 
Emperor of the French to inveigle us in 
a joint recognition of the Confederacy, 
on the success of which his Mexican 
adventure was supposed to hang. The 
details of those negotiations have never 
been made public. All we know is, 
that Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Roebuck 
went to Paris and had long conferences 
with Napoleon, the result of which was 
the effort of Mr. Roebuck (now in turn 
the representative of the rebels in our 
Parliament) to force or persuade our 
Government into this alliance. Then 
came the final crisis. On the 30th of 
June, 1863, a day memorable in our 
history as in yours, at the very time that 
your army of the Potomac was hurrying 
through the streets of Gettysburg to 
meet the swoop of those terrible Southern 
legions, John Bright stood on the floor 
of our House of Commons, on fire with 
that righteous wrath which has so often 
lifted him above the heads of other 
English orators. He dragged the whole 
plot to light, quoted the former attacks 
of Mr. Roebuck on his Imperial host, 
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and then turning to the Speaker, went 
on, “ And now, Sir, the honourable and 
learned gentleman has been to Paris, 
introduced there by the honourable mem- 
ber for Sunderland, and he has sought 
to become, as it were, a co-conspirator 
with the French Emperor, to drag this 
country into a policy which I maintain 
is as hostile to its interests as it would 
be degrading to its honour.” From that 
moment the cause of the rebellion was 
lost in England ; for by the next mails 
came the news of the three days’ fight, 
and the melting away of Longstreet’s 
corps in the final and desperate efforts 
to break the Federal line on the slopes 
of little Round Top. A few weeks 
more and we heard of the surrender of 
Vicksburg, and no more was heard in 
our Parliament of recognition or media- 
tion. 

[ have now, my friends, stated the 
case between our countries, from an 
Englishman’s point of view of course, 
but I hope fairly and temperately. At 
any rate, I have only spoken of matters 
within my own personal knowledge, and 
have only quoted from public records 
which are as open to every one of you 
as they are tome. Search them, I be- 
seech you, and see whether I am right 
or not. If wrong, it is from no insular 
prejudices or national conceit, and you 
will at any rate think kindly and bear 
with the errors of one who has always 
loved your nation well, through good 
report and evil report, and is now bound 
to it by a hundred new and precious 
ties. If right, all I beg of you is, to 
use your influences that old hatreds and 
prejudices may disappear, and America 
and England may march together, as 
nations redeemed by a common Saviour, 
toward the goal which is set for them in 
a brighter future. 


“ Shall it be love or hate ? John, 
It’s you that’s to decide— 

Ain't your bonds held by fate, John, 
Like all the world’s beside ?” 


So runs the end of the solemn appeal in 
“Jonathan to John,” the poem which 
suggested the title of this lecture. It 
comes from one who never deals in wild 
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words. I am proud to be able to call 
him a very dear and old friend. He is 
the American writer who did more than 
any other to teach such of us in the old 
country as ever learned them at all, the 
rights and wrongs of this great struggle 
of yours. Questions asked by such men 
can never be safely left on one side. 
Well, then, I say we have answered 
them. We know—no nation, I believe, 
knows better, or confesses daily with 
more of awe—that our bonds are held 
by fate ; that a strict account of all the 
mighty talents which have been com- 
mitted to us will be required of us Eng- 
lish, though we do live in a sea fortress, 
in which the gleam of steel drawn in 
anger has not been seen for more than 
a century. We know that we are very 
far from being what we ought to be; 
we know that we have great social pro- 
blems to work out, and, believe me, we 
have set manfully to work to solve 
them,—problems which go right down 
amongst the roots of things, and the 
wrong solution of which may shake the 
very foundations of society. We have 
to face them manfully, after the manner 
of our race, within the four corners of 
an island not bigger than one of your 
large States ; while you have the vast 
elbow-room of this wonderful continent, 
with all its million outlets and oppor- 
tunities for every human being who is 
ready to work. Yes, our bonds are 
indeed held by fate, but we are taking 
strict account of the number and amount 
of them, and mean, by God’s help, to 
dishonour none of them when the time 
comes for taking them up. We reckon, 
too, some of us, that as years roll on, 
and you get to understand us better, we 
we may yet hear the words “ Well done, 
brother,” from this side of the Atlantic ; 
and if the strong old islander, who, 
after all, is your father, should happen 
some day to want a name on the back 
of one of his bills, I, for one, should 
not wonder to hear that at the time 
of presentation the name Jonathan is 
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found scrawled across there in very de- 
cided characters. For we have answered 
that second question, too, so far as it 
lies in our power. It will be love and 
not hate between the two freest of the 
great nations of the earth, if our de- 
cision can so settle it. There will never 
be anything but love again, if England 
has the casting vote. For remember that 
the force of the decision of your great 
struggle has not been spent on this 
continent. Your victory has strength- 
ened the hands and hearts of those 
who are striving in the cause of govern- 
ment, for the people by the people, in 
every corner of the Old World. In 
England the dam that had for so many 
years held back the free waters burst in 
the same year that you sheathed your 
sword, and now your friends there are 
triumphant and honoured ; and if those 
who were your foes ever return to power 
you will tind that the lesson of your 
war has not been lost on them. In 
another six years you will have finished 
the first century of your national life. 
By that time you will have grown to 
fifty millions, and will have subdued 
and settled those vast western regions, 
which now in the richness of their soli- 
tudes, broken only by the panting of 
the engine as it passes once a day over 
some new prairie line, startles the tra- 
veller from the Old World. Iam only 
echoing the thoughts and prayers of my 
nation in wishing you God-speed in 
your great mission. When that cente- 
nary comes round, I hope, if I live, to 
see the great family of English-speaking 
nations girdling the earth with a circle 
of free and happy communities, in which 
the angels’ message of peace on earth 
and good-will amongst men may not be 
still a mockery and delusion. It rests 
with you to determine whether this 
shall be so or not. May the God of all 
the nations of the earth, who has so 
marvellously prospered you hitherto, 
and brought you through so great trials, 
guide you in your decision ! 























































































































SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 


BY ANTIIONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
GEORGE HOTSPUR YIELDs. 


On the morning of Cousin George’s 
fourth day at Humblethwaite, there 
came a letter for Sir Harry. The post 
reached the Hall about an hour before 
the time at which the family met for 
prayers, and the letters were taken into 
Sir Harry’s room. The special letter of 
which mention is here made shall be 
given to the reader entire :— 


“__. LIncoun’s INN FIELDS, 
24th Nov. 186-. 


“My pear Sir Harry Horspur,— 

“TI have received your letter in 
reference to Captain Hotspur’s debts, 
and have also received a letter from him, 
and a list of what he says he owes. Of 
course there can be no difficulty in pay- 
ing all debts which he acknowledges, if 
you think proper to do so. As far as 
I am able to judge at present, the 
amount would be between twenty-five 
and thirty thousand pounds. I should 
say nearer the former than the latter 
sum did I not know that the amount in 
such matters always goes on increasing. 
You must also understand that I cannot 
guarantee the correctness of this state- 
ment. 

“But I feel myself bound in my 
duty to go further than this, even though 
it may be at the risk of your displeasure. 
I presume from what you tell me that 
you are contemplating a marriage 
between George Hotspur and your 
daughter ; and I now repeat to you, 
in the most solemn words that I can 
use, my assurance that the marriage is 
one which you should not countenance. 
Captain Hotspur is not fit to marry 
your daughter.” When Sir Harry had 
read so far he had become very angry, 


but his anger was now directed against 
his lawyer. Had he not told Mr. Boltby 
that he had changed his mind; and 
what business had the lawyer to inter- 
fere with him further? But he read 
the letter on to its bitter end.— 

“Since you were in London the fol- 
lowing facts have become known to me. 
On the second of last month Mr. George 
Hotspur met two men, named Walker 
and Bullbean, in the lodgings of the 
former, at about nine in the evening, 
and remained there during the greater 
part of the night playing cards. Bull 
bean is a man well known to the police 
as a card-sharper. He once moved in 
the world as a gentleman. His trade is 
now to tout and find prey for gamblers. 
Walker is a young man in a low rank 
of life, who had some money. George 
Hotspur on that night won between 
three and four hundred pounds of 
Walker’s money; and Bullbean, over 
and above this, got for himself some 
considerable amount of plunder. Walker 
is now prepared, and, very urgent, to 
bring the circumstances of this case 
before a magistrate, having found out, 
or been informed, that some practice of 
cheating was used against him; and 
Bullbean is ready to give evidence as to 
George Hotspur’s foul play. They have 
hitherto been restrained by Hart, the 
Jew whom you met. Hart fears that, 
were the whole thing made public, his 
bills would not be taken up by you. 

“T think that I know all this to be 
true. If you conceive that I am acting 
in a manner inimical to your family, you 
had better come up to London and put 
yourself into the hands of some other 
lawyer. If you can still trust me, I 
will do the best I can for you. Ishould 
recommend you to brivg Captain 
Hotspur with you,—if he will come. 
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“T grieve to write as I have done, 
but it seems to me that no sacrifice is too 
ereat to make with the object of avert- 
ing the fate to which, as I fear, Miss 
Hotspur is bringing herself. 

‘“* My dear Sir Harry Hotspur, 
“T am, very faithfully yours, 
“Joun Boursy.” 


It was a terrible letter! Gradually, 
as he read it and re-read it, there came 
ipon Sir Harry the feeling that he 
might owe, that he did owe, that he 
certainly would owe to Mr. Boltby a 
very heavy debt of gratitude. Gradually 
the thin glazing of hope with which he 
had managed to daub over and partly 
to hide his own settled convictions as to 
his cousin’s character fell away, and he 
saw the man as he had seen him during 
his interview with Captain Stubber and 
Mr. Hart. It must be so. Let the 
‘onsequences be what they might, his 
daughter must be told. Were she to 
ve killed by the telling, it would be 
better than that she should be handed 
over to such a man as this. The mis- 
fortune which had come upon them 
might be the death of him and of her ;— 
but better that than the other. He sat 
in his chair till the gong sounded through 
the house for prayers ; then he rang his 
bell and sent in word to Lady Elizabeth 
that she should read them in his absence. 
When they were over, word was brought 
that he would breakfast alone, in his 
own room. On receiving that message, 
both his wife and daughter went to 
him; but as yet he could tell them 
nothing. Tidings had come which would 
make it necessary that he should go at 
once to London. As soon as breakfast 
should be over he would see George 
Hotspur. They both knew from the 
tone in which the name was pronounced 
that the “tidings” were of their nature 
bad, and that they had reference to the 
sins of their guest. 

“You had better read that letter,” he 
said as soon as George was in the room. 
As he spoke his face was towards the 
fire, and in that position he remained. 
The letter had been in his hand, and he 
only half turned round to give it. George 
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read the letter slowly, and when he had 
got through it, only half understanding 
the words, but still knowing well the 
charge which it contained, stood silent, 
utterly conquered. ‘I suppose it is 
true?” said Sir Harry, in a low voice, 
facing his enemy. 

“T did win some money,” said Cousin 
George. 

“ And you cheated ?” 

“Oh dear no;—nothing of the sort.” 

3ut his confession was written in his 
face, and was heard in his voice, and 
peeped out through every motion of his 
limbs. He was a cur, and denied the 
accusation in a currish manner, hardly 
intended to create belief. 

“ He must be paid back his money,” 
said Sir Harry. 

“T had promised that,” said Cousin 
George. 

“Has it been your practice, sir, 
when gambling, to pay back money that 
you have won? Youare a scoundrel,— 
a heartless scoundrel,—to try and make 
your way into my house when I had 
made such liberal offers to buy your 
absence.” To this Cousin George made 
no sort of answer. The game was up. 
And had he not already told himself 
that it was a game that he should never 
have attempted to play? “We will 
leave this house if you please, both of 
us, at eleven. We will go to town 
together. The carriage will be ready at 
eleven. You had better see to the pack- 
ing of your things, with the servant.” 

“Shall I not say a word of adieu to 
Lady Elizabeth ?” 

“No, sir! You shall never speak to 
a female in my house again.” 

The two were driven over to Penrith 
together, and went up to London in the 
same carriage, Sir Harry paying for all 
expenses without a word. Sir Harry 
before he left his house saw his wife for 
a moment, but he did not see his 
daughter. “ Tell her,” said he, “ that 
it must be,—must be all over.” The 
decision was told to Emily, but sho 
simply refused to accept it. “It shall 
not be so,” said she, flashing out. Lady 
Elizabeth endeavoured to show her that 
her father had done all he could to 
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further her views,—had been ready to 
sacrifice to her all his own wishes and 
convictions. 

“Why is he so changed? He has 
heard of some new debt. Of course 
there are debts. We did not suppose 
that it could be done all at once, and 
so easily.” She refused to be comforted, 
and refused to believe. She sat alone 
weeping in her own room, and declared, 
when her mother came to her, that no 
consideration, no tidings as to George’s 
past misconduct, should induce her to 
break her faith to the man to whom her 
word had been given ;—“‘ my word, and 
Papa’s, and yours,” said Emily, pleading 
her cause with majesty through her 
tears. 

On the day but one following there 
came a letter from Sir Harry to Lady 
Elizabeth, very short, but telling her 
the wholetruth. ‘ He has cheated like 
a common low swindler as he is, with 
studied tricks at cards, robbing a poor 
man, altogether beneath him in station, 
of hundreds of pounds. There is no 
doubt about it. It is uncertain even 
yet whether he will not be tried before 
ajury. He hardly even denies it. A 
creature viler, more cowardly, worse, 
the mind of man cannot conceive. My 
broken-hearted, dearest, best darling 
must be told all this. Tell her that I 
know what she will suffer. Tell her 
that I shall be as crushed by it as she. 
But anything is better than degradation 
such as this. Tell her specially that I 
have not decided without absolute know- 
ledge.” Emily was told. The letter 
was read to her and by her till she 
knew it almost by heart. There came 
upon her a wan look of abject agony, 
that seemed to rob her at once of her 
youth and beauty ; but even now she 
would not yield. She did not longer 
affect to disbelieve the tidings, but said 
that no man, let him do what he might, 
could be too far gone for repentance and 
forgiveness. She would wait. She had 
talked of waiting two years. She would 
be content to wait ten. What though 
he had cheated at cards! Had she not 
once told her mother that should it turn 
out that he had been a murderer, then 





she would become a murderer’s wife ! 
She did not know that cheating at cards 
was worse than betting at horse-races. 
It was all bad,—very bad. It was the 
kind of life into which men were led by 
the fault of those who should have 
taught them better. No; she would 
not many him without her father’s 
leave : but she would never own that 
her engagement was broken, let them 
affix what most opprobrious name to 
him they might choose. To her card- 
sharpers seemed to be no worse than 
gamblers. She was quite sure that 
Christ had come to save men who cheat 
at cards as well as others. 

As Sir Harry and his cousin entered 
the London station late at night,—it was 
past midnight,—Sir Harry bade his com- 
panion meet him the next morning at 
Mr. Boltby’s chambers at eleven. Cousin 
George had had ample time for medita- 
tion, and had considered that it might 
be best for him to “cut up a little 
rough.” 

“Mr. Boltby is my enemy,” he said, 
“and I don’t know what I am to get by 
going there.” 

“If you don’t, sir, I'll not pay one 
shilling for you.” 

“TI have your promise, Sir Harry.” 

“Tf you are not there at the time I 
fix, I will pay nothing, and the name 
may go to the dogs.” 

Then they both went to the station 
hotel,—not together, but the younger 
following the elder’s feet,—and slept, for 
the last time in their lives, under one 
roof. 

Cousin George did not show himself 
at Mr. Boltby’s, being still in his bed at 
the station hotel at the time named; 
but at three o’clock he was with Mrs. 
Morton. 

For the present we will go back 
to Sir Harry. He was at the lawyer’s 
chambers at the time named, and 
Mr. Boltby smiled when told of the 
summons which had been given to 
Cousin George. By this time Sir Harry 
had acknowledged his gratitude to Mr. 
soltby over and over again, and Mr. 
Boltby perhaps, having no daughter, 
thought that the evil had been cured. 
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He was almost inclined to be jocular, 
and did laugh at Sir Harry in a mild 
way when told of the threat. 

“We must pay his debts, Sir Harry, 
I think.” 

“T don’t see it at all. I would rather 
face everything. And I told him that 
[ would pay nothing.” 

“ Ah, but you had told him that you 
would. And then those cormorants have 
been told so also. We had better build 
a bridge of gold for a falling enemy. 
Stick to your former proposition, with- 
out any reference to a legacy, and make 
him write the letter. My clerk shall 
find him to-morrow.” 

Sir Harry at last gave way; the lucky 
Walker received back his full money, 
Bullbean’s wages of iniquity and all ; 
and Sir Harry returned to Humble- 
thwaite. 

Cousin George was sitting in Mrs. 
Morton’s room with a very bad head 
ache five days after his arrival in Lon- 
don, and she was reading over a manu- 
script which she had just written. 
“That will do, I think,” she said. 

“Just the thing,” said he, without 
raising his head. 

“Will you copy it now, George?” 

“Not just now, I am so seedy. I'll 
take it and do it at the club.” 

“No; I will not have that. The 
draft would certainly be left out on 
the club table; and you would go to 
billiards, and the letter never would be 
written.” 

“Tl come back and do it after 
dinner.” 

“T shall be at the theatre then, and 
I won’t have you here in my absence. 
Rouse yourself and do it now. Don’t 
be such a poor thing.” 

“That's all very well, Lucy; but if 
you had a sick headache, you wouldn't 
like to have to write a d d letter 
like that.” 

Then she rose up to scold him, being 
determined that the letter should be 
written then and there. “ Why, what 
a coward you are; what a feckless, 
useless creature! Do you think that I 
have never to go for hours on the stage, 
with the gas in a blaze around me, and 





my head ready to split? And what is 
this? A paper to write that will take 
you ten minutes. The truth is, you 
don’t like to give up the girl!” Could 
she believe it of him after knowing 
him so well; could she think that there 
was so much of good in him? 

“You say that to annoy me. You 
know I never cared for her.” 

“You would marry her now if they 
would let you.” 

‘‘No, by George! I’ve had enough 
of that. You're wide awake enough to 
understand, Lucy, that a fellow situated 
as I am, over head and ears in debt, 
and heir to an old title, should struggle 
to keep the things together. Families 
and names don’t matter much, I sup- 
pose; but, after all, one does care for 
them. But I’ve had enough of that. 
As for Cousin Emily, you know, Lucy, 
I never loved any woman but you in 
my life.” 

He was a brute, unredeemed by any 
one manly gift; idle, self-indulgent, 
false, and without a principle. She 
was a woman greatly gifted, with many 
virtues, capable of self-sacrifice, indus- 
trious, affectionate, and loving truth if 
not always true herself. And yet such 
a word as that from this brute sufficed 
to please her for the moment. She got 
up and kissed his forehead, and dropped 
for him some strong spirit in a glass, 
which she mixed with water, and cooled 
his brow with eau-de-cologne. “Try to 
write it, dearest. It should be written 
at once if it is to be written.” Then he 
turned himself wearily to her writing 
desk, and copied the words which she 
had prepared for him. 

The letter was addressed to Mr. 
Boltby, and purported to be a renuncia- 
tion of all claim to Miss Hotspur’s 
hand, on the understanding that his 
debts were paid for him to the extent 
of £25,000, and that an allowance were 
made to him of £500 a year, settled on 
him as an annuity for life, as long as he 
should live out of England. Mr. Boltby 
had given him to understand that this 
clause would not be exacted, unless 
circumstances should arise which should 
make Sir Harry think it imperative 
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upon him to demand its execution. 
The discretion must be left absolute 
with Sir Harry; but, as Mr. Boltby said, 
Captain Hotspur could trust Sir Harry’s 
word and his honour. 

“Tf I’m to be made to go abroad, 
what the devil are you to do?” he had 
said to Mrs. Morton. 

“There need be no circumstances,” 
said Mrs. Morton, “to make it neces- 
sary.” 

Of course Captain Hotspur accepted 
the terms on her advice. He had 
obeyed Lady Altringham, and had tried 
to obey Emily, and would now obey 
Mrs. Morton, because Mrs. Morton was 
the nearest to him. 

The letter which he copied was a 
well-written letter, put together with 
much taste, so that the ignoble compact 
to which it gave assent should seem to 
be as little ignoble as might be possible. 
“TI entered into the arrangement,” the 
letter said in its last paragraph, “* because 
I thought it right to endeavour to keep 
the property and the title together; 
but I am aware now that my position 
in regard to my debts was of a nature 
that should have deterred me from the 
attempt. As I have failed, I sincerely 
hope that my cousin may be made 
happy by some such splendid alliance 
as she is fully entitled to expect.” He 
did not understand all that the words 
conveyed; but yet he questioned them. 
He did not perceive that they were 
intended to imply that the writer had 
never for a moment loved the girl whom 
he had proposed to marry. Neverthe- 
less they did convey to him dimly 
some idea that they might give,— 
not pain, for as to that he would 
have been indifferent,—but offence. 
“Will there be any good in all that?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly,” said she. ‘You don’t 
mean to whive and talk of your broken 
heart.” 

“Oh dear no; nothing of that sort.” 

“This is the manly way to put it, 
regarding the matter simply as an affair 
of business.” 

“TI believe it is,” said he; and then, 
having picked himself up somewhat 


by the aid of a glass of sherry, he 
continued to copy the letter, and to 
direct it. 

“TI will keep the rough draft,” said 
Mrs. Morton. 

“ And I must go now, I suppose,” he 
said. 

“You can stay here and see me eat 
my dinner if you like. I shall not ask 
you to share it, because it consists 
of two small mutton chops, and 
one wouldn’t keep me up through Lady 
Teazle.” 

“l’ve a good mind to come and see 
you,” said he. 

“Then you'd better go and eat your 
own dinner at once.” 

“T don’t care about my dinner. I 
should have a bit of supper after- 
wards,” 

Then she preached to him a sermon; 
not quite such a one as Emily Hotspur 
had preached, but much more practical, 
and with less reticence. If he went on 
living as he was living now, he would 
““come to grief.” He was drinking every 
day, and would some day find that he 
could not do so with impunity. Did 
he know what delirium tremens was? 
Did he want to go to the devil alto- 
gether? Had he any hope as to his 
future life ? 

“Yes,” said he, “I hope to make 
you my wife.” She tossed her head, 
and told him that with all the will in 
the world to sacrifice herself, such sacri- 
fice could do him no good if he persisted 
in making himself a drunkard. “ But 
I have been so tried these last two 
months. If you only knew what Mr. 
Boltby and Captain Stubber and Sir 
Harry and Mr. Hart were altogether. 
Oh, my G—!” But he did not say 
a word about Messrs. Walker and Bull- 
bean. The poor woman who was help- 
ing him knew nothing of Walker and 
Bullbean. Let us hope that she may 
remain in that ignorance. 

Cousin George, before he left her, 
swore that he would amend his mode of 
lite; but he did not go to see Lady 
Teazle that night. ‘There were plenty 
of men now back in town ready to 
play pool at the club. 
























CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘“‘] SHALL NEVER BE MARRIED.” 


Sr Harry Horspur returned to 
Humblethwaite before Cousin George’s 
letter was written, though when he did 
return all the terms had been arranged, 
and a portion of the money paid. Per- 
haps it would have been better that 
he should have waited and taken the 
letter with him in his pocket; but in 
truth he was so wretched that he could 
not wait. The thing was fixed and 
one, and he could but hurry home to 
hide his face among his own people. 
lle felt that the glory of his house was 
gone from him. He would sit by the 
hour together thinking of the boy who 
had died. He had almost, on occa- 
sions, allowed himself to forget his 
boy, while hoping that his name and 
wide domains might be kept together 
by the girl that was left to him. He 
was beginning to understand now that 
she was already but little better than 
a wreck, Indeed, was not everything 
shipwreck around him? Was he not 
going to pieces on the rocks? Did not 
the lesson of every hour seem to tell 
him that, throughout his long life, he 
had thought too much of his house 
and his name ? 

It would have been better that he 
should have waited till the letter was 
in his pocket before he returned home, 
because, when he reached Humble- 
thwaite, the last argument was wanting 
to him to prove to Emily that her 
hope was vain. Even after his arrival, 
when the full story was told to her, 
she held out in her resolve. She ac- 
cepted the truth of that scene at 
Walker’s rooms. She acknowledged 
that her lover had cheated the wretched 
man at cards. After that all other 
iniquities were of course as nothing. 
There was a completeness in that of 
which she did not fail to accept, and 
to use the benefit. When she had 
once taken it as true that her lover had 
robbed his inferior by foul play at 
cards, there could be no good in allud- 
ing to this or that lie, in counting up 
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this or that disreputable debt, in allud- 
ing to habits of brandy-drinking, or 
even in soiling her pure mind with 
any word as to Mrs. Morton. It was 
granted that he was as vile as sin could 
make him. Had not her Saviour come 
exactly for such as this one, because of 
His great love for those who were vile ; 
and should not her human love for one 
enable her to do that which His great 
heavenly love did always for all men? 
Every reader will know how easily 
answerable was the argument. Most 
readers will also know how hard it is 
to win by attacking the reason when 
the heart is the fortress that is in ques- 
tion. She had accepted his guilt, and 
why tell her of it any further? Did 
she not pine over his guilt, and weep 
for it day and night, and pray that 
he might yet be made white as snow ? 
But guilt as he was, a poor piece of 
broken ,iivst clay, without the pro- 
perties even which are useful to the 
potter, he was as dear to her as when 
she had leaned against him believing 
him to be a pillar of gold set about 
with onyx stones, jaspers, and rubies. 
There was but one sin on his part 
which could divide them. If, indeed, 
he should cease to love her, then there 
would be an end of it! It would have 
been better that Sir Harry should have 
remained in London till he could have 
returned with George’s autograph letter 
in his pocket. 

“You must have the letter in his 
own handwriting,” Mr, Boltby had said, 
cunningly, “only you must return it 
to me.” 

Sir Harry had understood, and had 
promised, that the letter should be re- 
turned when it had been used for the 
cruel purpose for which it was to be 
sent to Humblethwaite. For all Sir 
Harry’s own purposes Mr. Boltby’s 
statements would have quite sufficed. 

She was told that her lover would 
renounce her, but she would not believe 
what she was told. Of course he would 
accept the payment of his debts. Of 
course he would take an income when 
offered to him. What else was he to 


do? How was he to live decently 
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without an income? All these evils 
had happened to him because he had 
been expected to live as a gentleman 
without proper means. In fact he was 
the person who had been most injured. 
Her father, in his complete, in his 
almost abject tenderness towards her, 
could not say rough words in answer 
to all these arguments. He could only 
repeat his assertion over and over again 


that the man was utterly unworthy of 


her, and must be discarded. It was 
all as nothing. The man must discard 
himself. 

“ He is false as hell,” said Sir Harry. 

“And am I to be as false as hell 
also? Will you love me better when 
I have consented to be untrue? And 
even that would be a lie. I do love 
him. I must love him. I may be 
more wicked than he is, because I do 
so. But I do.” 

Poor Lady Elizabeth in these days 
was worse than useless. Her daughter 
was so strong that her weakness was 
as the weakness of water. She was 
driven hither and thither in a way that 
she herself felt to be disgraceful. When 
her husband told her that the cousin, as 
a matter of course, could never be seen 
again, she assented. When Emily im- 
plored her to act as mediator with her 
father on behalf of the wicked cousin, 
she again assented. And then, when 
she was alone with Sir Harry, she did 
not dare to do as she had promised. 

“T do think it will kill her,” she 
said to Sir Harry. 

“We must all die, but we need not 
die disgraced,” he said. 

It was a most solemn answer, and 
told the thoughts which had been 
dwelling in his mind. His son had 
gone from him; and now it might be 
that his daughter must go to, because 
she could not survive the disappoint- 
ment of her young love. He had 
learned to think that it might be so 
as he looked at her great grave eyes, 
and her pale cheeks, and her sorrow- 
laden mouth. It might be so; but 
better that for them all than that she 
should be contaminated by the. touch 
of a thing so vile as this cousin. She 





was pure as snow, clear as a star, lovely 
as the opening rosebud. As she was, 
let her go to her grave,—if it need be 
so. For himself, he could die too,— 
or even live if it were required of him ! 
Other fathers, since Jephtha and Aga. 
memnon, have recognized it as true 
that heaven has demanded from them 
their daughters. 

The letter came, and was read and 
re-read by Sir Harry before he showed 
it to his child. He took it also to his 
wife, and explained it ,to her in all its 
points. “It has more craft,” said he, 
“than I gave him credit for.” 

“T don’t suppose he ever cared for 
her,” said Lady Elizabeth. 

“ Nor for any human being that ever 
lived,—save himself. I wonder whether 
he got Boltby to write it for him.” 

“Surely Mr. Boltby wouldn't have 
done that.” 

“T don’t know. I think he would 
do anything to rid us from what he 
believed to have been our danger. I 
don’t think it was in George Hotspur 
to write such a letter out of his own 
head.” 

“ But does it signify ?” 

“Not in the least. It is his own 
handwriting and his signature. Who- 
ever formed the words, it is the same 
thing. It was needed only to prove to 
her that he had not even the merit of 
being true to her.” 

For a while Sir Harry thought that 
he would entrust to his wife the duty 
of showing the letter to Emily. He 
would so willingly have escaped the task 
himself! But as he considered the 
matter he feared that Lady Elizabeth 
might lack the firmness to explain the 
matter fully to the poor girl. The 
daughter would be so much stronger 
than the mother, and thus the thing 
that must be done would not be 


effected! At last, on the evening of 


the day on which the letter had reached 
him, he sent for her, and read it to 
her. She heard it without a word. 
Then he put it into her hands, and she 
read the sentences herself, slowly, one 
after another, endeavouring as she did 
so to find arguments by which she 
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might stave off the conclusion to which 
she knew that her father would attempt 
to bring her. 

“Tt must be all over now,” said he 
at last. 

She did not answer him, but gazed 
into his face with such a look of woe 
that his heart was melted. She had 
found no argument. There had not 
been in the whole letter one word of 
love for her. 

“My darling, will it not be better 
that we should meet the blow ?” 

“T have met it, all along. Some 
day, perhaps, he might be different.” 

“In what way, dearest? He does 
not even profess to hope so himself.” 

“That gentleman in London, Papa, 
would have paid nothing for him 
unless he wrote like this. He had to 
do it. Papa, you had better just leave 
me to myself. I will not trouble you 
by mentioning his name.” 

“ But, Emily P 

“Well, Papa?” 

“ Mamma and I cannot bear that you 
should suffer alone.” 

“T must suffer, and silence is the 
easiest. I will go now and think about 
it. Dear Papa, I know that you have 
always done everything for the best.” 

He did not see her again that even- 
ing. Her mother was with her in her 
own room, and of course they were talking 
about Cousin George for hours together. 





It could not be avoided, in spite of 


what Emily had herself said of the 
expediency of silence. But she did 
not once allude to the possibility of a 
future marriage. As the man was so 
dear to her, and as he bore their name, 
and as he must inherit her father’s title, 
could not some almost superhuman 
exertion be made for his salvation? 
Surely so much as that might be done, 
if they all made it the work of their lives. 

“It must be the work of my life, 
Mamma,” she said. 

Lady Elizabeth forbore from telling 
her that there was no side on which 
she could approach him. The poor 
girl herself, however, must have felt 
that it was so. As she thought of it 
all she reminded herself that, though 


they were separated miles asunder, still 
she could pray for him. We need not 
doubt this at least,—that to him who 
utters them prayers of intercession are 
of avail. 

On the following morning she was at 
breakfast, and both her father and 
mother remarked that something had 
been changed in her dress. The father 
only knew that it was so, but the mother 
could have told of every ribbon that 
had been dropped, and every ornament 
that had been laid aside. Emily Hot- 
spur had lived awhile, if not among the 
gayest of the gay, at least among the 
brightest of the bright in outside garni- 
ture, and, having been asked to consult 
no questions of expense, had taught 
herself to dress as do the gay and bright 
and rich. Even when George had come 
on his last wretched visit to Humble- 
thwaite, when she had known that he 
had been brought there as a blackamoor 
perhaps just capable of being washed 
white, she had not thought it necessary 
to lessen the gauds of her attire. Though 
she was saddened in her joy by the 
knowledge of the man’s faults, she was 
still the rich daughter of a very wealthy 
man, and engaged to marry the future 
inheritor of all that wealth and riches. 
There was then no reason why she should 
lower her flag one inch before the world. 
But now all was changed with her! 
During the night she had thought of 
her apparel, and of what use it might 
be during her future life. She would 
never more go bright again, unless some 
miracle might prevail, and he still might 
be to her that which she had painted 
him. Neither father nor mother, as 
she kissed them both, said a word as to 
her appearance. They must take her 
away from Humblethwaite, change the 
scene, try to interest her in new pur- 
suits; that was what they had deter- 
mined to attempt. For the present, 
they would let her put on what clothes 
she pleased, and make no remark. 

Early in the day she went out by 
herself. It was now December, but the 
weather was fine and dry, and she was 
for two hours alone, rambling through 
the park. She had made her attempt 
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in life, and had failed. She owned her 
failure to herself absolutely. The image 
had no gold in it ;—none asyet. But it 
was not as other images, which, as they 
are made, so must they remain to the 
end, The Divine Spirit, which might 
from the first have breathed into this 
clay some particle of its own worth, 
was still efficacious to bestow the gift. 
Prayer should not be wanting ; but the 
thing as it now was she saw in all its 
impurity. He had never loved her. 
Had he loved her, he would not have 
written words such as those she had 
read. He had pretended to love her in 
order that he might have money, that 
his debts might be paid, that he might 
not be ruined. ‘ He hoped,” he said in 
his letter, “he hoped that his cousin 
might be made happy by a splendid 
alliance!” She remembered well the 
abominable, heartless words. And this 
was the man who had pledged her to 
truth and firmness, and whose own 
truth and firmness she had never doubted 
for a moment, even when acknowledging 
to herself the necessity of her pledge 
to him. He had never loved her; and 
though she did not say so, did not think 
so, she felt that of all his sins that sin 
was the one which could not be forgiven. 

What should she now do with herself, 
—how bear herself at this present mo- 
ment of her life? She did not tell 
herself now that she would die, though 
as she looked forward into life all was 
so dreary to her, that she would fain 
have known that death would give an 
escape. But there were duties for her still 
todo. During that winter ramble, she 
owned to herself for the first time that 
her father had been right in his judg- 
ment respecting their cousin, and that 
she, by her pertinacity, had driven her 
father on till on her account he had 
been forced into conduct which was 
distasteful to him. She must own to 
her father that he had been right ; that 
the man, though she dearly loved him 
still, was of such nature that it would 
be quite unfit that she should marry 
him. There might still be the miracle ; 
her prayers were still her own to give ; 
of them she would say nothing to her 





father. She would simply confess to 
him that he had been right, and then 
beg of him to pardon her the trouble 
she had caused him. 

“ Papa,” she said to him the following 
morning, “may I come to you?” She 
came in, and on this occasion sat down 
at his right hand. “Of course, you 
have been | right, Papa,” she said. 

“We have both been right, dearest, 
I hope.” 

“No, Papa; I have been wrong! I 
thought I knew him, and I did not, 1 
thought when you told me that he was 
so bad tat you were believing false 
people ; and, Papa, I know now that I 
should not have loved him as I did ;—so 
quic kly, like that.” 

“* Nobody has blamed you for a mo- 
n vent, Nobody has thought of b laming 
you.’ 

“[ blame myself enough; I can tell 
you that. I feel as though I had in a 
way destroyed myself.” 

“ Do not say that, my darling.” 

“You will let me speak now; will 
you not, Papa? I wish to tell yon 
everything, that you may understand all 
that I feel. I shall never get over it.” 

“You will, dearest ; you will indeed.” 

“‘ Never ! Perhaps, I shall live on ; 
but I feel that it has killed me for this 
world. I don’t know how a girl is to get 
over it when she has said that she has 
loved any one. If they are married, then 
she does not want to get over it; but 
if they are not,—if he ‘deserts her, or is 
unworthy, or both, —what can she do 
then, but just go on thinking of it till 
—she dies ?” 

Sir Harry used with her all the old 
accustomed arguments to drive such 
thoughts out of her head. He told her 
how good was God to His creatures, 

and, specially, how good in curing by 
the soft hand of time such wounds as 
those from which she was suffering. 
She should “retrick her beams,” and 
once more “ flame in the forehead of the 
morning sky,” if only she would help 
the work of time by her own endeavours. 
“Fight against the feeling, Emily, and 
try to conquer it, and it “will be con- 
quered,” 
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“But, Papa, I do not wish to conquer 
it. I should not tell you of all this, 
only for one thing.” 

“ What thing, dearest ?” 

“T am not like other girls, who can 
just leave themselves alone and be of 
no trouble. You told me that if I out- 
lived you r, 

“The property will be yours; cer- 
tainly. Of course, it was my hope,— 
and is,—that all that shall be settled by 
your marriage before my death. The 
trouble and labour is more than a woman 
should be called on to support alone.” 

“Just so. And it is because you are 
thinking of all this, that I feel it right 
to tell you. Papa, 1 shall never be 
married.” 

“We will leave that for the present, 
Emily.” 

“Very well; only if it would make 
a change in your will, you should make 
it. You will have to be here, Papa, 
after I am gone,—probably.” 

“ No, no, no.” 

“ But, if it were not so, I should not 
know what to do. That is all, Papa; 
only this,—that I beg your pardon for 
all the trouble I have caused you.” Then 
she knelt before him, and he kissed her 
head, and blessed her, and wept over her. 

There was nothing more heard from 
Cousin George at Humblethwaite, and 
nothing more heard of him for a long 
time. Mr. Boltby did pay his debts, 
having some terribly hard struggles with 
Mr. Hart and Captain Stubber before the 
liquidations were satisfactorily effected. 
It was very hard to make Mr. Hart and 
Captain Stubber understand that the 
Baronet was paying these debts simply 
because he had said that he would pay 
them once before, under other circum- 
stances, and that no other cause for 
their actual payment now existed. But 
the debts were paid, down to the last 
farthing of which Mr. Boltby could 
have credible tidings. “Pay every- 
thing,” Sir Harry had said; ‘‘i have 
promised it.” Whereby he was alluding 
to the promise which he had made to 
his daughter. Everything was paid, and 
Cousin George was able to walk in and 
out of his club, a free man,—and at 
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times almost happy,—with an annuity 
of five hundred poundsa year! Nothing 
more was said to him as to the necessity 
of expatriation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE END. 


Amone playgoing folk, in the following 
April, there was a great deal of talk 
about the marriage of that very favourite 
actress, Mrs. Morton. She appeared in 
the playbills as Mrs. George Hotspur, 
late Mrs. Morton. Very many spoke 
of her familiarly, who knew her only on 
the stage,—as is the custom of men in 
speaking of actresses,—and perhaps some 
few of these who spoke of her did know 
her personally. “Poor Lucy!” said 
one middle-aged gentleman over fifty, 
who spent four nights of every week at 
one theatre or another. ‘‘ When she was 
little more than a child, they married 
her to that reprobate Morton. Since 
that she has managed to keep her head 
above water by hard work; and now 
she has gone and married another worse 
than the first!” 

“She is older now, and will be able 
to manage George,” said another. 

“ Manage him! If anybody can man- 
age to keep him out of debt, or from 
drink either, I’ll eat him,” 

“ But he must be Sir George when 
old Sir Harry dies,” said he who was 
defending the prudence of the marriage. 

“‘ Yes, and won't have a penny. Will 
it help her to be able to put Lady Hot- 
spur on the bills? Not in the least. 
And the women can’t forgive her and 
visit her. She has not been good enough 
for that. A grand old family has been 
disgraced, and a good actress destroyed. 
That’s my idea of this marriage.” 

“T thought Georgy was going to 
marry his cousin,—that awfully proud 
minx,” said one young fellow. 

‘When it came to the scratch, she 
would not have him,” said another. 
“But there had been promises, and so 
to make it all square, Sir Harry paid 
his debts.” 
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**T don’t believe a bit about his debts 
being paid,” said the middle-aged gen- 
tleman who was fond of going to the 
theatre. 

Yes, George Hotspur was married ; 
and, as far as any love went with him, 
had married the woman he liked best. 
Though the actress was worlds too good 
for him, there was not about her that 
air of cleanliness and almost severe 
purity which had so distressed him 
while he had been forced to move in 
the atmosphere of his cousin. After 
the copying of the letter, and the settle- 
ment of the bills, Mrs, Morton had 
found no difficulty in arranging matters 
as she pleased. She had known the 
man better perhaps than any one else 
had known him ; and yet she thought it 
best to marry him. We must not in- 
quire into her motives, though we may 
pity her fate. 

She did not intend, however, to yield 
herself as an easy prey to his selfishness. 
She had also her ideas of reforming him, 
and ideas which, as they were much less 
grand, might possibly be more service- 
able than those which for a while had 
filled the mind and heart of Emily 
Hotspur. “George,” she said one day 
to him, “what do you mean to do?” 
This was before the marriage was fixed ; 
when nothing more was fixed than that 
idea of marriage which had long existed 
between them. 

“ Of course we shall be spliced now,” 
said he. 

“ And if so, what then? I shall keep 
to the stage, of course.” 

“We couldn't do with the £500 a 
year, I suppose, anyhow ?” 

“Not very well, I’m afraid, seeing 
that as a habit you eat and drink more 
than that yourself. But, with all that 
I can do, there must be a change. 1] 
tell you for your own sake as well as fur 
mine, unless you can drop drinking, we 
had better give it up even yet.” After 
that, for a month or two, under her 
auspices, he did “ drop it,”—or at least 
so far dropped it as to induce her torun 
the risk. In April they were married, 
and she must be added to the list of 
women who have sacrificed themselves 





on behalf of men whom they have 
known to be worthless, We need not 
pursue his career further; but we may 
be sure, that though she watched him 
very closely, and used a power over him 
of which he was afraid, still he went 
gradually from bad to worse, and was 
found at last to be utterly past redemp- 
tion. He was one who in early life had 
never known what it was to take delight 
in postponing himself to another ; and 
now there was no spark in him of love 
or gratitude by which fire could be 
kindled or warmth created. It had 
come to that with him,—that to eat and 
to drink was all that was left to him; 
and it was coming to that too, that the 
latter of these two pleasant recreations 
would soon be all that he had within 
his power of enjoyment. There are 
such men ; and of all human beings they 
are the most to be pitied. They have 
intellects; they do think; the hours 
with them are terribly long ;—and they 
have no hope! 

The Hotspurs of Humblethwaite re- 
mained at home till Christmas was 
passed, and then at once started for 
Rome. Sir Harry and Lady Elizabeth 
both felt that it must be infinitely better 
for their girl to be away; and then 
there came the doctor’s slow advice. 
There was nothing radically amiss with 
Miss Hotspur, the doctor said ; but it 
would be better for her to be taken 
elsewhere. She, knowing how her father 
loved his home and the people around 
him, begged that she might be allowed 
to stay. Nothing ailed her, she said, 
save only that ache at the heart which 
no journey to Rome could cure. “ What's 
the use of it, Papa?” she said. “You 
are unhappy because I’m altered. Would 
you wish me not to be altered after 
what has passed? Of course I am al- 
tered. Let us take it as it is, and not 
think about it.” She had adopted cer- 
tain practices in life, however, which 
Sir Harry was determined to check, at 
any rate for the time. She spent her 
days among the poor, and when not 
with them she was at church. And 
there was always some dreary book in 
her hands when they were together in 
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the drawing-room after dinner. Of 
church-going and visiting the poor, and 
of good books, Sir Harry approved tho- 
roughly ; but even of good things such 
as these there may be too much. So 
Sir Harry and Lady Elizabeth got a 
courier who spoke all languages, and a 
footman who spoke German, and two 
maids, of whom one pretended to speak 
French, and had trunks packed without 
number, and started for Rome. All 
that wealth could do was done ; but let 
the horseman be ever so rich, or the 
horseman’s daughter, and the stud be 
ever so good, it is seldom they can 
ride fast enough to shake off their 
cares, 

In Rome they remained till April, 


and while they were there the name of 


Cousin George was never once mentioned 
in the hearing of Sir Harry. Between 
the mother and daughter no doubt there 
was speech concerning him. But to 
Emily’s mind he was always present. 
He was to her as a thing abominable, 
and yet necessarily tied to her by bonds 
which she could never burst asunder. 
She felt like some poor princess in a 
tale, married to.an ogre from whom 
there was no escape. She had given 
herself up to one utterly worthless, and 
she knew it. But yet she had given 
herself, and could not revoke the gift. 
‘here was, indeed, still left to her that 
possibility of a miracle, but of that she 
whispered nothing even to her mother. 
If there were to be a miracle, it must be 
of God ; and at God's throne she made 
her whispers. In these days she was 
taken about from sight to sight with ap- 
parent willingness. She saw churches, 
pictures, statues, and ruins, and seemed 
to take an interest in them. She was 
introduced to the Pope, and allowed 
herself to be apparelled in her very best 
for that august occasion. But, neverthe- 
less, the tenor of her way and the 
fashions of her life, as was her daily dress, 
were grey and sad and solemn. She 
lived as one who knew that the back- 
bone of her life was broken. Early in 
April they left Rome and went north, to 
the Italian lakes, and settled themselves 
for a while at Lugano. And here the 
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news reached them of the marriage of 
George Hotspur. 

Lady Elizabeth read the marriage 
among the advertisements in the Z'imes, 
and at once took it to Sir Harry, with- 
drawing the paper from the room in a 
manner which made Emily sure that 
there was something in it which she was 
not intended to see. But Sir Harry 
thought that the news should be told to 
her, and he himself told it. 

“ Already married!” she said. “And 
who is the lady?” 

“ You had better not ask, my dear.” 

“Why not ask? I may, at any rate, 
know her name.” 

“Mrs. Morton. She was a widow,— 
and an actress.” 

“ Oh yes, I know,” said Emily, blush- 
ing ; for in those days in which it had 
been sought to wean her from George 
Hotspur, a word or two about this lady 
had been said to her by Lady Elizabeth, 
under the instructions of Sir Harry. 
And there was no more said on that 
oceasion. On that day, and on the 
following, her father observed no change 
in her; and the mother spoke nothing 
of her fears. But on the next morning 
Lady Elizabeth said that she was not as 
she had been. “ Sheis thinking of him 
still,—always,” she whispered to her 
husband. He made no reply, but sat 
alone out in the garden, with his news- 
paper before him, reading nothing, but 
cursing that cousin of his in his heart. 

There could be no miracle now fo1 
her! Even the thought of that was 
gone. The man who had made her 
believe that he loved her, only in the 
last autumn,—though indeed it seemed 
to her that years had rolled over since, 
and made her old, worn-out, and weary ; 
—who had asked for and obtained the 
one gift she had to give, the bestowal of 
her very self, who had made her in her 
baby folly believe that he was almost 
divine, whereas he was hardly human 
in his lowness,—this man, whom she 
still loved in a way which she could not 
herself understand, loving and despising 
him utterly at the same time,—was now 
the husband of another woman. Even 
he, she had felt, would have thought 
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something of her. jut she had 
been nothing to him but the means of 
escape from disreputable difliculties. 
She could not sustain her contempt for 
herself as she remembered this, and yet 
she showed but little of it in her out- 
ward manner. 

“Tl go when you like, Papa,” she 
said when the days of May had come, 
“ but I’d sooner stay here a little longer 
if you wouldn’t mind.” There was no 
talk of going home. It was only a ques- 
tion whether they should go further 
north, to Lucerne, before the warm 
weather came. 

“Of course we will remain; why 
not?” said Sir Harry. “Mamma and 
I like Lugano amazingly.” Poor Sir 
Harry! As though he could have liked 
any place except Humbicthwaite ! 

Our story is over now. They did 
remain till the scorching July sun had 
passed over their heads, and August 
was upon them ; and then——they had 
buried her in the small Protestant 
cemetery at Lugano, and Sir Harry 





Hotspur was without a child and with- 
out an heir. 

He returned home in the early au- 
tumn, a grey, worn-out, tottering old 
man, with large eyes full of sorrow, and 
a thin mouth that was seldom opened to 
utter a word. In these days, I think, 
he recurred to his early sorrow, and 
thought almost more of his son than of 
his daughter. But he hadinstant, pressing 
energy left to him for one deed. Were 
he to die now without a further will, 
Humblethwaite and Scarrowby would go 
to the wretch who had destroyed him. 
What was the title to him now, or even 
the name? His wife’s nephew was an 
Earl with an enormous rentroll, some 
thing so large that Humblethwaite and 
Scarrowby to him would be little more 
than additional labour. But to 
this young man Humblethwaite and 
Scarrowby were left, and the glories 
of the House of Hotspur were at an 
end. 

And so the stery of the House of 
I{umblethwaite has been told. 
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CAVE-HUNTING. 


BY W. BOYD DAWKINS, F.R.S. 


Il.—THE DENBIGHSHIRE CAVES. 


CAVE-HUNTING in Somerset yields, as 
we have seen, important testimony to 
the co-existence of man with the extinct 
post-glacial mammalia. In Denbigh- 
shire a very different class of caves will 
demand our attention, which are of in- 
comparably more modern date than those 
of Wookey Hole, or Kirkdale, or any of 
that kind. It is termed “ prehistoric,” 
because it is out of the reach of history 
in britain. Nor can it be brought into 
relation with history in other countries. 
It is very probable that while the use of 
bronze or iron was gradually becoming 
known to the barbarians of Northern 
and Western Europe, the nations on the 
borders of the Mediterranean were far 
advanced in their historical period. 
Thebes, Athens, Memphis, or Tyre may 
have been in the height of their glory 
at the time that France, Germany, and 
Britain were inhabited by those name- 
less races whose dwellings and tombs 
are now affording rich stores of infor- 
mation to the archzologists. The pre- 
historic caves fall naturally into three 
divisions, according to the character of 
the remains which they contain. If 
stone weapons occur, to the exclusion of 
metals, the contents are probably of the 
newer Stone age (Neolithic); if bronze 
weapons, it certainly belongs to the 
Bronze ; and if iron, to the Iron age. It 
is admitted onall sides that there were in 
Europe three distinct stages of human 
progress, characterized severally by the 
knowledge of these materials. Stone 
implements were, however, used after 
the introduction of bronze, and therefore 
their occurrence does not necessarily point 
towards a neolithic age. In such a case 
everything depends on the circumstantial 
evidence. Up to the present time all 
the prehistoric caves discovered in 
britain belong either to.the age of stone 
or of iron. 


The prehistoric caves are so widely 
separated in time from the preced- 
ing post-glacial class, that in the in- 
terval between them Britain was cut off 
from the mainland of Europe, and the 
strange group of animals that had for- 
merly lived here passed away from the 
face of the earth. The interval is very 
well represented in the famous cave 
of Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, which 
happened to have remained open, and 
to have given shelter to man and animals 
from the beginning of the post-glacial 
epoch to the present day. The floor is 
composed of a layer of the remains of 
animals that have been eaten—the goat, 
short-horned ox, red-deer, and others 
—along with implements and weapons 
that had been used by neolithic peoples, 
and possibly by some who came after. 
Underneath is a thick layer of stalagmite, 
which seals down the marvellous accumu- 
lation of bones of the extinct mammalia, 
woolly rhinoceros, mammoth, &c., and 
the implements of pualwolithic man. Not 
one extinct animal has been found above 
the stalagmite, nor has a shred of any 
domestic animal been furnished by the 
undisturbed débris below. The hard 
crystalline boundary defines exactly the 
relations of the two deposits. 

The climatal change also in the inter- 
val was very great. ‘The cold, which was 
sufficiently intense during the post-glacial 
epoch to allow of the sojourn of the 
reindeer and musk-sheep in the south 
of England and of France, no longer 
allowed those arctic animals to occupy 
those regions in the prehistoric period. 
The former animal disappeared altogether 
from France, and retreated from the 
south of England, until it found a 
refuge in the inclement hills of the 
north country in the neolithic age, while 
the latter passed to the north-east 
through Asia, until at the present day 
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it is found only in the extreme north of 
the American continent. The red-deer, 
on the other hand, increased wonderfully 
in numbers at the beginning of the pre- 
historic period, and usurped those pas- 
tures which had previously supported 
vast herds of reindeer. All this is proof 
that the climate was passing from an 
arctic to a temperate condition at the 
dawn of the prehistoric period. 

The discoveries in Denbighshire in 
1869, which result, as we shall see, in 
a solid addition to our knowledge of 
the men who dwelt in Britain before the 
dawn of history, are such as may be 
made. in any district where caves are 
abundant. The field is very wide, and 
the workers are very few. Every man 
who digs a cave, or explores a tumulus 
with care and patience, adds to the mate- 
rials destined one day to kindle into a 
flame that will show the habits and 
modes of life of the successive invaders 
of Europe. This knowledge may not, 
perhaps, come in our time ; but come it 
must eventually from the observations 
that have been made with conscientious 
labour. 

The mountain limestone in Denbigh- 
shire consists of a series of coral reefs 
that rest either on a thin representative 
of the old red sandstone, or directly on the 
grey upper Silurian rocks which occupy 
by far the largest areain the county. It 
forms the precipitous promontory of the 
Great Orme’s Head, and sweeps thence, 
with but slight interruption, along the 
coast as far as Abergele, and then it 
passes inland to make the picturesque 
series of ridges that add so much to the 
beauty of the Vale of Clwyd, as far as 
Denbigh and Ruthin. It suddenly dis- 
appears on passing out of the vale, to- 
wards Bryn-Eglwys, to the north of 
which it forms a broad belt passing 
through the heart of Flintshire. Through- 
out this area, caves are more or less 
abundant. I propose to give an account 
of one which I had the good fortune to 
explore in 1869, at Perthi Chwareu, 
about ten miles to the east of Corwen, 
and of the other discoveries to which 
it led. 

The first hint of the existence of a 
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eave in that locality was afforded 
me by a box of bones sent by Mr. 
Darwin; and I followed it up by 
availing myself of the kind offer of 
workmen by the owner of the property 
on which it is situated. The mountain 
limestone, which there forms ‘hill and 
valley, consists of thick masses of hard 
rock, separated by soft beds of shale, 
and contains numerous marine shells, 
crinoids, and beautiful corals. The 
strata dip to the south, at an angle oi 
nearly one in twenty-five, and form 
two parallel ridges with their steep 
faces to the north, and divided from 
each other by a narrow valley passing 
east and west. The remains sent by 
Mr. Darwin were obtained from a space 
from 4 to 6 inches high, and about 20 
feet wide, between two layers of rock, 
whence the intervening softer material 
had been carried away by water. They 
had evidently been washed in by the rain, 
and not introduced by wolves or foxes, 
They comprised the following spe- 
cies :— 


Dog. Celtic Shorthorn. 
Fox. Horse. 

Badger. Water Rat. 

Pig. Hare. 

Roe-deer. Rabbit. 
Red-deer. Eagle. 


Sheep or Goat. 

Nearly all the bones were broken, and 
chiefly belonged to young animals. Those 
of the Celtic shorthorn (Bos longifrons), 
and of the sheep or goat, and of the 
young pig, were very abundant, while 
those of the roe and red deer, hare, and 
horse were comparatively rare. The 
remains of the domestic dog were rather 
common, and the percentage of young 
puppies shows that they, like the other 
animals, had been used for food. Pos- 
sibly the hare may also have been eaten, 
but its remains were very scarce, and ex- 
clusively belonged to adult animals. The 
teeth-marks on some of the bones im- 
plied the presence of dogs. The only 
reasonable cause that can be assigned 
for the accumulation of these remains 
is, that the locality was inhabited by 
man, and that the relics of his food 
formed a refuse-heap, similar to those 
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found near many ancient dwellings. 
The refuse-heap has now altogether dis- 
appeared from the surface of the ground 
by the action of rain and other atmo- 
spheric causes, while those portions only 
which chanced to have been washed into 
the narrow interspace between the rocks 
have been preserved to mark the spot 
where it formerly existed. The pre- 
ponderance of the remains of sheep or 
goat and oxen over those of the wild 
animals shows that the dwellers at 
Perthi Chwareu depended on their flocks 
and herds fur food rather than on the 
chase. Moreover they ate horses, and 
did not scorn the delicate flesh of young 
puppies. 

There was nothing in the deposit that 
fixes with any accuracy the date of its 
accumulation. The animals may have 
heen eaten at any epoch from the 
neolithic age down to the time when 
horses and puppies were no longer used 
for food. From the earliest times hippo- 
phagy was practised in this country, and 
during the Roman occupation of Britain 


horseflesh was an important article of 


food. As evidence of this before the 
Roman invasion, I may quote the con- 
tents of the Yorkshire tumuli, explored 
by the Rev. Canon Greenwell. The 
refuse-heaps in and around Roman 
camps, cities, and villas, such as that at 
Worle-hill, close to Weston-super-Mare, 
—in which coins of Constans, Constan- 
tine, and Crispus Valerianus were found, 
—those in Colchester and London, and 
in a villa near Langport, Somerset, and 
near Horsham, Sussex, contain large 
quantities of broken bones of horses 
which have been used for food. 
Very many other instances might be 
given. The pagan English also ate 
horses until they exchanged the worship 
of their ancestral gods for Christianity. 
It is even certain that, for some time 
after the extinction of paganism in 
Germany and Switzerland, horses were 
commonly eaten. In the remarkable 
list of graces to be said before each 
dish, composed by Ekkehard the 
younger for the monks of St. Gall, the 
horse is included in the bill of fare: 
“ Sit feralis equi caro dulcis in hac cruce 


Christi.” It was therefore eaten in Swit- 
zerland as late as the beginning of the 
eleventh century. Whether it was an 
article of food in Britain at this time is 
unknown. Our monks of the eleventh 
century were not very nice in their 
tastes. The canons of Waltham were in 
the habit of feasting on magpies, and 
they accounted two of those birds as 
being equivalent to twelve larks or one 
pheasant. Eventually, however, horse- 
flesh was driven from the market, and 
to my knowledge there is no evidence 
that it was commonly used in England 
after the spread of Christianity. In 
Wales, however, it may have been used 
later than in England, because the inter- 
diction would naturally have less force 
in a quasi-independent Welsh church 
than in a region which was evangelized 
by the direct interference of the Roman 
Pontiff To the Welsh horseflesh was 
merely like any other, good for food, 
while to the English it was besides this a 
flesh eaten in honour of the gods of 
their fathers. Dogs were not eaten in 
Britain during the Roman occupation, 
and therefore the occurrence of the 
broken bones indicates a likelihood of the 
refuse-heap being of pre-Roman date. 
The presence of the sheep or goat, short- 
horned ox, and dog, which were un- 
known in Europe before the neolithic 
age, proves that the deposit is certainly 
not older than that age. The remains 
of the Celtic shorthorn throw no light 
upon the antiquity, because for centuries 
after it had been supplanted in England 
by a larger breed derived from the urus, 
it held its ground in Wales, and still 
lives in the small black Welsh cattle 
that are lineal descendants of those 
which furnished beef to the Roman 
coloni. 

While the workmen were busied in 
breaking the rock to get at this deposit, 
asmall hollow in the precipitous side of 
the rock across the valley caught my 
eye. On examination it seemed to bea 
likely place to search for the remains of 
man, or of wild animals. The rabbits, 
the great auxiliaries in cave-hunting, 
were very abundant ; and as they are un- 
able to burrow into rock, it. naturally 
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followed that the rock must contain 
fissures and holes. We accordingly 
directed our attention to the hollow, and 
the pickaxes in a very few minutes 
began to reveal broken bones belonging 
to the same group of animals as those 
from the refuse-heap. Mixed with 
these, as we proceeded, to our astonish- 
ment we found human bones, between 
and underneath large masses of rock, 
that were more or less covered with red 
silt and sand. As these were removed 
we gradually realized that we were on 
the threshold of an ossiferous cave. In 
the small space then excavated the re- 
mains of no less than five individuals 
were discovered. A further examination 
increased the number of individuals to 
about twenty. The hollow passed into 
a rock shelter, and that narrowed into a 
cave, which penetrated the rock at riglit 
angles to the valley,in width and height 
between three and four feet, and in 
length eight and twenty. 

The entrance was blocked up with 
red earth and large stones, the latter 
apparently having been placed there by 
design. The inside of the cave was 
filled with red earth and sand to within 
about a foot of the roof. The human 
remains lay for the most part on or 
near the top, but in some cases they 
were deep down, and in one instance 
only six inches above the rocky floor. 
They were associated with those of the 
domestic and wild animals which we 
have already mentioned, and they oc- 
curred in little confused heaps. A skull 
of a marten cat was also found, as well 
as a remarkably fine tusk of a wild 
boar. Besides human bones, tliere were 
other traces of man in the cave. A 


mussel and cockle-shell and a valve of 


mya truncata must have been brouglit 
trom the sea-coast, and placed in the 
place where they were found. The only 
implement that we obtained was a small 
broken flake, made of flint, a material 
that is foreign to the district. Small 
bits of charcoal occurred throughout the 
cave, and many rounded pebbles from 
the boulder clay of the neighbourhood. 

The first ten feet from the entrance 
furnished bits of modern glazed pottery 
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and small pieces of coal, and near the 
end of the excavation a small scrap of 
iron was found, which seemed to me to 
be a mere splinter broken from one of 
the tools of the workmen. ‘The coal 
and the modern pottery have most 
likely been introduced by the wash of 
the rain, or possibly by the burrowing 
of the rabbits. The splinter of iron is 
scarcely oxidized, and therefore could 
not have been very long in the cave. 
These traces of man’s handiwork, there- 
fore, may be passed over as of merely 
accidental occurrence. 

The remains of the animals, on the 
other hand, are in precisely the same 
fragmentary condition as those from the 
débris of the refuse-heap, and are there- 
fore relics of a feast. From their close 
intermixture with the human skeletons, 
they probably were deposited with them 
at the same time. They may, however, 
be viewed as affording proof of previous 
occupation, If the corpse was placed 
on the old floor of the cave which was 
strewn with refuse bones, the human 
remains could not fail to be in most 
intimate association with those of the 
animals which had been eaten. 

The human skeletons belonged for the 
most part to infants or young adults ; 
some, however, belonged to men in the 
prime of life. All the teeth that had 
been used were ground perfectly flat, 
and exhibited no trace of the decay 
which is the result of our artificial and 
unnatural manner of living. The sta- 
ture of the people varied, according to 
Professor Busk, from four feet ten to 
five feet six inches, and was therefore 
not above but below the present 
average height. The skulls are well 
developed, and rather above than below 
the average cranial capacity. In type 
they correspond with what Professor 
Huxley terms the River-bed skull, and 
with some of those figured in the 
“ Crania Britannica” as ancient British. 
In these respects the human remains 
presented nothing worthy of particular 
notice ; but when the leg-bones were 
examined, they exhibited a character 
of very great interest. The skeletons 
found in the caves of Gibraltar were 
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remarkable for the peculiarly compressed 
and flattened leg-bones—a character 
which is denoted by the term platy- 
enemic. ‘Those discovered in the cave 
of Cro Magnon, in Perigord, were also 
of the same kind. ‘The solitary frag- 
ment of bone found by Mr. Foote, along 
with stone implements, in the “laterite” 
or superficial sandy loam of India, is 
also platyenemic. Some of the shin- 
bones of negroes exhibit a tendency in 
this direction, but there is no people 
now upon the earth in which it is so 
marked as in these ancient dwellers in 
Europe and India. Some of the leg- 
bones from our cave presented this pecu- 
liarity, while others were of the normal 
shape. The fact that they were not all 
platyenemic shows that platycnemism 
is not ‘a race character,’ as some of the 
foreign anthropologists believe. It was 
probably caused by the mode of life, 
and therefore was more strongly mani- 
fested in the male than the female, and 
in the old than the young. It has not 
been before noticed in any human re- 
mains found in Great Britain. 

How can the presence of the human 
skeletons in the cave be accounted for ? 
Unlike those of the other animals, they 
are for the most part perfect. They 
exhibit no marks of scraping or cutting, 
and therefore cannot be the relics of the 
feasts of cannibals, like those found in 
the caves of Portugal. Nor have they 
been introduced by water. The only 
satisfactory explanation is that the cave 
was used by an ancient people as a 
burial-place ; and that the dead were not 
interred at one time is proved by the 
fact that the number of individuals was 
too large to be put at one time in so 
small a space. They must therefore 
have been buried at different times, and 
the cave may have been used as a sepul- 
chre through a long period. Moreover, 
they were certainly not buried at full 
length. From the confused heaps in 
which the bones lay, and the vertical 
position of one of the femurs, the 
corpses must have been placed in a sit- 
ting posture, as in the majority of the 
tumuli of the neolithic age. In the 
days of Herodotus a similar custom was 
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practised by the Nasamonians, a Libyan 
tribe. “They bury their dead,” he 
writes (iv. cap. 190), “sitting, and are 
careful when a man is at the point 
of death to make him sit, and not to let 
him die lying down.” 

The flint tlake is no index to the date 
of this remarkable burial-place, because 
that material was used for solemn pur- 
poses long after it had been driven out 
of use in every-day life by bronze and 
iron. In Egypt, for instance, the first 
incision in a corpse to be embalmed was 
made with a sharp flint, although both 
bronze and iron knives were at hand to 
do the work in a much better fashion. 
In the foundation of the king’s palace 
at Khorsabad, flint flakes were deposited 
as coins are in England to-day, probably 
for some superstitious reason. I met with 
a flake ina Romano-British cemetery, at 
Hardham, in Sussex, which is certainly 
not older than the second century after 
Christ, and probably much later. In 
all these cases a great mistake would be 
made, were the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Roman provincials in Britain re- 
legated to the newer stone age. Flint 
flakes also were employed for cutting 
purposes long after the introduction of 
bronze, and very possibly after the in- 
troduction of iron. The flint flake, 
therefore, in the cave at Perthi Chwareu, 
does not of itself prove that the inter- 
ments are of the neolithic age. Never- 
theless when they are brought into 
relation with others, we shall see that 
there are reasons for believing this con- 
clusion to be true from other premisses. 

It is very probable that the folk who 
ate the animals found in the débris of 
the refuse-heap were the same as those 
who used the cave as a burial-place. 
The identity of animal remains in both 
is strongly in favour of such a view. 

But the cave at Perthi Chwareu is 
not the only place in Denbighshire in 
which human skeletons of this peculiar 
sort have been found. The River Elwy, 
in cutting its way through the strip of 
mountain limestone that separates it 
from the Vale of Clwyd, has formed a 
series of craggy hills and scarped pre- 
cipices, of which those at Cefn, near St. 
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Asaph, are the most striking. In them 
at various levels are caves, one of which 


many years ago furnished the bones of 


the extinct mammalia, bears, lions, 
mammoths, rhinoceroses, and others. It 
therefore belongs to the more ancient 
or post-glacial division of caves. But 
besides these I found, in the collection 
of Mrs. Williams Wynn, a human skull 
and other parts of the skeleton of man, 
that presented the same peculiarities as 
those above noted. There were also 
flint flakes and the broken bones of the 
same group of animals as at Perthi 
Chwareu. They were discovered near 
the lower of the two entrances of the 
cave, and are doubtless the relics of an 
interment of the same character as that 
which we have already mentioned. 

The human skull presents a general re- 
semblance to those of Perthi Chwareu, 
although with certain minute differ- 
ences. The conditions in which it 
was found appear to me circumstan- 
tial evidence that the interment is of 
the same relative age and made by the 
same race as that of Perthi Chwareu. 
Both were in caves, in both the same 
domestic and wild animals were found, in 
the same fragmentary condition. Flint 
flakes occurred in both, and, what is 
more important, the same peculiar 
flattening of the shin-bones implies a 
somewhat similar mode of life in the 
people to whom they belonged. It is 
therefore far more probable that the 
interments were made by the same race 
of men, than that they were made by 
different races, even though there be 
minute differenees in the skulls. After 
a comparison of the carefully prepared 
measurements in the “Crania Britannica” 
with those published elsewhere, I cannot 
resist the conviction that if similar 
modes of life and of burial in Britain 
imply an identity of race, cranial varia 
tion within the limits of that race is 
by no means very small. Absolute 
purity of blood in an island so near 
the continent as Britain cannot be 
looked for, and therefore the result of 
isolation from other races, such as that 
presented by the Australians, cannot be 
obtained. It is very possible that some 


of the variation in British skulls may 
be due to the blending of different 
ethnical elements in one race. I am 
therefore inclined to view the inter- 
ments in these two caves as having 
been made by the same people, in spite 
of the small cranial difference mani- 
fested by the skull from Cefn. An 
appeal to our charnel-houses shows that 
modern European crania are by no 
means modelled on one and the same 
form. 

The clue afforded by these peculiar 
human remains of the caves now led 
me in a very unexpected direction. In 
1869, a chambered tomb at Cefn, near 
St. Asaph, had been partially explored by 
the Rev. D. R. Thomas, and while I was 
inthe neighbourhood the work was being 
carried on. The chamber is rudely 
triangular in plan, nine feet long, and 
with a maximum breadth of five feet, and 
it is formed of large stone slabs, stand- 
ing about three-and-a-half feet from the 
bottom. From the upper angle a narrow 
passage, four feet wide, passes north- 
wards, and is separated from the cham- 
ber by a small slab of stone about 
eighteen inches high. It was originally 
covered by a large cairn, and apparently 
had been surrounded by a rude stone 
circle. In the passage as well as in the 
chamber there were human bones be- 
longing to individuals who had been 
buried in a crouching posture, and 
arranged for the most part round the 
sides. The number of burials unfor- 
tunately cannot be ascertained, because 
all the human bones have not been pre- 
served. I have, however, put together 
one skull, and have examined seven 
frontal bones and other remains which 
belonged to at least twelve individuals, 
varying in age from infancy to full prime. 
In addition to these there is a large box 
of bones at Cefn, as well as other remains 
in other hands. There is, therefore, 
proof that the number of bodies was too 
great to have been deposited at one time 
in so small a cubic area, and therefore 
the sepulchre must have been used for 
successive interments, like the cave of 
Perthi Chwareu. There were no re- 
mains of wild or domestic animals, and 
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the only foreign object was a small 
slightly-chipped flint pebble. 

The plan of the chamber and passage 
corresponds with that of the long barrow 
of West Kennet, in Wiltshire, as well 
as with thatof the cromlech of Lecreux 
des Fées, Guernsey, lately described by 
Lieut. Oliver. In the former of these 
the corpses were buried in a crouching 
posturealong with flint scrapers and frag- 
ments of rude pottery ; from the latter 
the original contents had been removed 
without any record of its nature. 
To speak in general terms, the cham- 
bered tomb of Cefn belongs to the class 
named “long barrows” by Dr. Thurnam 
and “gang-graben” by Professor Nilsson, 
and which is found in Scandinavia and 
France, as well as in Britain. It is 
worthy of note that the partial insulation 
of the sepulchral chamber from the 
passage is to be seen also in like tombs, 
both in Guernsey and in Brittany. 

The arrangement also of the corpses 
round the sides of the sepulchral cham- 
ber at Cefn is a link connecting that 
tumulus with those of Scandinavia. “ In 
these (Scandinavian) burial vaults,” 
writes Professor Nilsson, “the corpses 
are placed along the sides of the walls 
in a sitting or lying position ; they are 
less frequently placed in the centre of 
the chamber. ‘The corpses, often very 
numerous, being those of men, women, 
and children, have evidently been buried 
at different times, and probably during 
1 long series of years. These tumuli 
are, so far as I know, never bare, but 
always covered, both at the top and 
round the sides, so that the roof or top 
stones are never seen alone, and at the 
sides scarcely ever the outermost galley- 
stones.” This description applies ex- 
actly to the Cefn tumulus, which was 
covered with a large heap of stones 
before the repairs of the road led to the 
discovery of the sepulchral chamber. 

The only human cranium sufficiently 
perfect for comparison was of the same 
form as those from our two caves. Some 
of the leg-bones presented the peculiar 
flattened character already alluded to. 
The dead were interred in a sitting pos- 
ture, as at Perthi Chwareu. These three 





facts seem to me to imply that the inter- 
ments were made by the same race of men, 
although no remains of animals are found 
in the chambered tomb. To explain this 
difference I must fall back on the hypo- 
thesis of the origin of the chambered 
tombs, invented by Professor Nilsson and 
adopted by Sir John Lubbock. Cham- 
bered tombs, according to these high 
authorities, were originally the subter- 
ranean habitations in which the deceased 
had once lived, and in them the dead 
rested, literally “ each in his own house.” 
Some savage tribes at the present day, 
such as the Maories and the islanders of 
Torres Straits, place their dead in their 
ordinary dwellings. In New Zealand 
Mr. Taylor has seen many villages in 
which nearly half the houses belonged 
to the dead. If the chambered tombs be 
compared with dwellings of the Eski- 
mos, and of some of the dwellers 
in North-eastern} Asia, a remarkable 
identity of plan cannot fail to be recog- 
nized. It is therefore highly probable 
that the former, like the Lycian tombs 
explored by Sir Charles Fellowes, are 
copies of ancient habitations. Some 
indeed may have been built originally 
for the living, and not for the dead. In 
Britain, it is undoubtedly true that there 
is not one instance of a chambered 
structure of this kind which can be 
proved to have been intended for a 
dwelling; but that fact is not of much 
value in the argument. The strong 
spirit of conservatism, which has always 
been manifested in religious and solemn 
ceremonial, would cause a people who 
nolonger built habitations for themselves 
after the fashion of the dwellers within 
the Arctic Circle, to bury their dead accor- 
ding to-the ancient customs of their 
forefathers. The absence of the remains 
of animals from the tomb at Cefn may be 
easily explained by the fact of its never 
having been a dwelling, while their 
presence in the caves of Cefn and Perthi 
Chwareu are probably evidence of the 
occupation by the living. Thus the 
idea of the dead being interred in his 
own dwelling-place would be the cause 
of burial in the caves and in the tomb, 
and it is not at all strange that people 
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of the same race should have disposed 
of their dead, sometimes in the one, and 
sometimes in the other. The tomb at 
Cefn and the cave of Perthi Chwareu 
had clearly been used as burial-places 
for a family or a tribe. 

The question naturally arises, Who 
were these ancient dwellers in Denbigh- 
shire? In the present state of ethno- 
logy it is impossible to say to which of 
the great divisions of the human race 
they belong. From the date of the 
Roman invasion backwards the question 
becomes more and more complex the 
further you get from the historical 
boundary line. The Celts occupied that 
portion of Britain when it was con- 
quered by the Roman legions. But 
who preceded the Celts? It may be, 
as Professor Huxley has suggested, that 
those fair-haired invaders dispossessed a 
dark-haired Basque or Iberian people, 
not only here, but also in France and 
Ireland. ‘To the Celtic as well as to 
the Teutonic blood he assigns the light, 
and to the Iberian the dark complexions 
which are found side by side over a large 
portion of Europe. The various shades 
would of course be the result of inter- 
marriage. This view of the Basque 
peoples having occupied Britain before 
the Celtic invasion is probably true. 
But have we any reason for believing 
that they came here as settlers in a 
region without inhabitants, and not as 
invaders? It is impossible to give a 
certain answer; but probably they too 
came as invaders. The dwellers in 
Europe before their time are enveloped 
in impenetrable darkness. Possibly, as 
Professor Nilsson suggests, a Turanian 
people may have occupied North Ger- 
many, and perhaps they may have ex- 
tended much further tothe south. His- 
tory tells us very little about the modes 
of life of the Celts, and nothing of 
the Basques. When the Gauls sacked 
Rome they were armed with iron swords, 
and when Cesar conquered Gaul he met 
with foes in every sense worthy of his 
steel, possessed of a navy, and using 
iron chariots in the battle. From the 
close connection between Gaul and 
Britain, it is extremely probable that 


the civilization in both was of the same 
kind, and that both were far advanced 
in the iron age, although Cesar merely 
mentions that the Britons had chariots 
of iron, and used iron rings for money— 
two points which could not fail to arrest 
the attention of a Roman general intent 
on conquest and plunder. The Basques 
in Spain must have been acquainted with 
iron at the time of the Pheenician oceu- 
pation of the country. We do not know 
how or whence the Celts obtained their 
knowledge of iron. It follows, there- 
fore, that we cannot bring these two 
ancient peoples into relation with the 
prehistoric remains that abound in 
France, Britain, and Germany, and 
which are roughly classified according 
to the implements and weapons they 
contain. A tumulus containing iron 
may have belonged to Basque, Celt, or 
Teuton ; that in which bronze is found 
cannot be assigned to any distinct and 
well-known race of men now on the 
earth; while those which contain stone 
are still further from any ethnological 
classification. 

Nor does an appeal to the skulls help 
us very much, because the exact classi- 
ficatory value of cranial differences be- 
tween two allied races, such as the 
Celtic and Teutonic, has not yet been 
determined. Moreover, as we cannot 
tell how many different peoples succes- 
sively invaded Europe, it is not fair to 
classify all human remains according to 
the standard afforded by races now 
living on the earth. To add to the 
complexity of the problem, the changes 
induced by the intermixture of blood 
have not yet been estimated at their 
true value. It must therefore be given 
up as insoluble in the present state of 
our knowledge. 

But if we are ignorant of the precise 
relation of these ancient dwellers in 
Denbighshire to any race now alive, we 
still can apply to them the archeological 
classification. Were they stone-folk, or 
bronze-folk, or users of iron? <A direct 
answer cannot be given, but the circum- 
stantial evidence points very strongly in 
one direction. In the first place, no 
traces of metal were furnished in the 
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caves or the chambered tomb, but merely 
fragments of flint. This fact, taken per 
se, is @ mere negative, as I have stated 
before, of no very high significance ; but 
when it is viewed in connection with 
the crouching posture of the corpse, it 
implies the high probability of the in- 
terments being of the neolithic age, in 
which that mode of burial generally 
prevailed. In the second place, the 
platycnemism, or peculiar flatness of leg- 
bone, is a peculiar character that has not 
been recognized in any human remains 
later than the stone age. An appeal 
to the skulls obtained from chambered 
tombs in various parts of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, proves that those 
from Denbighshire by no means stand 
alone. Some of the skulls, described 
in the “Crania Britannica” as ancient 
British, agree exactly in size and form 
with those under consideration. As ex- 
amples I may quote the skull found in 
a kistvaen in Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
along with a necklace of shells, a bone 
pin, and pottery; that from a barrow on 
Acklam wold, Yorkshire, in which the 
corpse was buried in a crouching pos- 
ture, along with flint flakes, coarse pot- 
tery, and bone pins; and that from 
Haytop barrow, in Derbyshire, which 
presented precisely the same conditions 
of burial as at Acklam, excepting that 
instead of bone pins there were jet beads. 
The skull found in the chambered bar- 
row at Plas Heaton, Denbighshire, in 
which the dead were buried in a crouch- 
ing posture, is also of the same character. 
In all these cases the identity of cranial 
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form, coupled with similar modes of in- 
terment, implies an identity of race. 
Many other instances might be quoted 
to show that these skulls, with a few 
exceptions, belong to the neolithic age; 
and those few belong to that of bronze. 
We may therefore infer, with a high 
degree of probability, that the inter- 
ments in the tumuli and caves of Den- 
bighshire are also neolithic. I have not 
the slightest doubt that platycnemism 
will be recognized in very many remains 
from chambered tombs in different 
parts of Britain, and that eventually the 
men found in Denbighshire will be 
proved to belong to a race that spread 
over britain and Ireland, and possibly 
over a wide area on the continent—to 
a nameless race known only to us by 
the burial-places and refuse-heaps which 
they have left behind. 

Such is the curious line of inquiry 
opened up by cave-hunting in Denbigh 
shire. ‘There are many untouched caves 
in the neighbourhood of Cefn. In 
Brysgill dingle, for example, on the other 
side of the Elwy, there is a small round 
cave, with no less than six layers of 
stalagmite, on the left-hand side as you 
descend the bed of the stream. A little 
lower down on the right isa large tunnel 
cave, partially filled with red earth; still 
lower down a water channel leads 
into the rock, and below this all tk 
water in the stream disappears into 
a subterrannean channel. ‘The district 
indeed offers unlimited sport to the 
cave-hunter. 
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RABELAIS. 


BY WALTER 


Tue ordinary notions of Rabelais are 
derived partly from Pope’s famous, but 
not very wise line, and partly from the 
fact of his being generally called the 
“curé of Meudon,” an appointment 
which he held for less than two years, 
out of a life of seventy. 

We picture him to ourselves as a 
jovial priest, with a reputation by no 
means doubtful; a heathen in his worship 
of two at least of the Latin deities : one 
who mumbled a mass and bawled a 
drinking song; who spent the briefest 
time possible over vespers, and the 
longest possible over supper; who 
laughed and mocked at all things human 
and divine; who was a hog for appetite, 
and a monkey for tricks. 

He has been described, by men pro- 
fessing to write about him, as a Luthe- 
ran, a Catholic, a Calvinist ; as a great 
moral teacher, a mere buffoon, and a 
notorious infidel. Partisans look on this 
many-sided man from their own side 
only. For, in a way, he was most of 
these things. He was a Catholic, inas- 
much as he never left the Church in 
which he was born ; he was a Protestant, 
so far as he devoted his best energies to 
pour contempt on abuses which were the 
main causes of Protestantism ; and he 
was an infidel to the extent of refusing 
to accept the teaching either of Rome or 
of Geneva, of Luther or the Sorbonne. 
To paint him as a moral teacher alone is 
to ignore the overwhelming drollery of 
his character ; while to set him up as a 
mere merry-andrew is to forget the 
earnestness—not much like that of the 
nineteenth century, but something as 
real, if not so feverish—which underlies 
his writings, and makes itself felt when- 
ever he is not laughing with you and 
for you. 

Let us get at the real story of his life. 
The facts are not many, so far as they 
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can be ascertained, and will not take long 
telling. 

He was born about the year 1483)! 
at Chinon, in Touraine, where his father 
appears to have had a hostelry and 
a small farm. A good deal of discus- 
sion has been raised as to the quality 
and condition of his family, but after 
four hundred years we can afford to be 
careless about the question. In those 
days, and indeed long afterwards, low- 
ness of birth furnished a tremendous 
weapon of offence in literary controversy. 
They hurled at Rabelais, for instance, 
the fact of his father having kept an 
inn, and waited, looking to see him sub- 
side, which he unaccountably refused to 
do. In later years M. Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, and later still, M. Frangois 
Marie Arouet, suffered a good deal from 
similar taunts; while, before either of 
them was born, poor Théophile Viaud, 
when his enemies contemptuously called 
him Viaut,—an insult which deprived 
him of all claim to territorial gentility, 
—was reduced to mere dregs of despair 
and rage. 

Rabelais, then, was of the middle class. 
In an evil hour, while yet a boy, he 
entered the convent of Fontenay-le- 
Comte, and became a Franciscan monk, 
one of that order to whom all study was 
a criminal waste of time, and the study 
of Greek, in particular, a deadly sin. 
There he remained for fifteen years, 
becoming a priest about the year 1511. 
Very fortunately for himself, he had 
made, before putting on the monastic 
robe, some friends who never deserted 
him, especially André Tiraqueau, who 
helped him in his sorest need ; Geoffroi 
d’Estissac, afterwards Bishop of Mail- 


1 This date is disputed, some putting his 
birth in the year 1495. There does not seem 
sufficient reason for departing from the re- 
ceived tradition. 
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lezais; and the brothers Du Bellay, all 
of whom became eminent men. 

Perhaps by the help of these friends, 
perhaps by his own ingenuity, he found 
means to carry on his studies, and even 
to keep up a correspondence in Greek 
with Isudeus. It was somewhere about 
1520 that the Chapter of the convent— 
who, one would think, must have had 
for some time suspicions of the abomi- 
nable thing going on within their walls 
—made a sudden raid on the cells of 
Rabelais and his friend Pierre Lamy, 
and found there, not without horror, 
Greek books. Then a mysterious event 
occurred, for which no reasons, save 
vague and incredible reasons, have ever 
been assigned. Rabelais was condemned 
to the punishment called “in pace ;” 
that is, to imprisonment in the dungeons 
of the convent for the whole term of his 
natural life, on bread and water. How 
long he remained in this seclusion we 
do not know. His friends, and espe- 


cially ‘Tiraqueau, now Governor of 


Touraine, getting some inkling of his 
misfortune, managed, by force, it is said, 
to get him out. He appears to have 
then gone into hiding for some time, 
until, by the special permission of the 
Pope, in 1524, he passed over to the 


Benedictine Order, into the Abbey of 


Maillezais. Here he was further per- 
mitted to hold whatever benefices might 
be given him, in spite of his Franciscan 
vow of poverty. 

Once having got his protection from 
the Franciscans, Rabelais seems to have 
cared very little about conciliating the 
Benedictines. On the contrary, he 
threw aside the monastic garb altogether, 
put on that of a secular priest, and 
became secretary to the Bishop of Mail- 
lezais. Perhaps the Benedictines were 
content to see him go. His presence 
among them would be certainly consi- 
dered as a géne, and probably an insult. 
It was as if among the magic circle of 
the Senior Fellows—say, of Trinity— 
were intruded one whose chief article of 
belief was that all fellowships should 
be abolished, and who was known to 
secretly advocate the sale of college liv- 
ings and the abolition of colleze feasts. 


It is uncertain how long he remained 
with the Bishop. Somewhere about 
1530 he went to the University of Mont- 
pellier. His feats at that school of 
learning are too long to narrate; how he 
was received among them by acclama- 
tion; how he pleaded the privileges of 
the university in—let us say, x dif- 
ferent languages, the number varying 
according to the imagination of the nar- 
rator ; how he wrote and acted farces ; 
how he lectured, and how he laughed. 
After two years at Montpellier he went 
to Lyons, on the invitation of his friend, 
Etienne Dolet. Here he published the 
second volume of the medical letters 
of Manardi, “ Hippocratis et Galeni libri 
aliquot;” and a forgery, of which he 
was the dupe, of a Latin will. Finding 
that the demand for these works was 
but small, he revenged himself, as tradi- 
tion says, with considerable air of pro- 
bability, by writing the “Chronique 
Gargantuine.” 

This had an enormous and imme- 
diate success, and was followed, in 1533, 
by the first book of ‘ Pantagruel,” of 
which three editions were sold the same 
year; and in 1534 by “ Gargantua,” a 
revised and much altered edition of the 
“ Chronique.” 

In 1534 he accompanied Jean du 
Bellay, Bishop of Paris, in his journey 
to Rome, whither he went to effect a 
reconciliation, if possible, between Henry 
the Eighth and the Pope. Returning 
to Lyons, he did good service to litera- 
ture by publishing Marliani’s “ Topo- 
graphy of Ancient Rome,” and at the 
same time an Almanack for 1535. The 
affair of the placards at Paris happened 
about this time, and Rabelais, as deeply 
inimical to the Sorbonne as any, thought 
it prudent, with all the band of nova- 
teurs and free-thinkers, to take refuge 
in Italy till the storm blew over. He 
seems to have chosen the safest place in 
Europe for a man of heretical opinions— 
Rome; here he obtained permission to 
lay aside the Benedictine habit and to 
practise medicine gratuitously, and as 
soon as possible he got back to France. 

He was now getting old. Peace and 
tranquillity came to him at last. He 
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got permission of the Pope to quit the 
Benedictine Order, the habit of which 
he had previously laid aside. The 
powerful family Du Bellay protected 
and loved him. The Cardinal gave him 
a Canonry ; Martin du Bellay (the roi 
d’Yvetot) entertained him in Normandy, 
Réné du Bellay at Maur; and Guil- 
laume du Bellay, Seigneur de Langey, 
had the author of “ Pantagruel” with 
him as much as he could. 

In 1546 appeared the “ third book,” 
protected by royal privilege. The ap- 
pearance of this, and the failure of the 
Sorbonne either toprevent its appearance 
or to prosecute the author, caused a long 
series of vexatious attempts to attack 
him through numerous imitations of 
his work. These all fell to the ground, 
and leaving his enemies to do their 
worst, he went once more to Rome, in 
1548, with Cardinal du Bellay. 

Through the influence of Diane de 
Poitiers, he obtained a privilege from 
Henry the Second for his “ fourth book.”’ 
It was printed in 1552, but prevented 
from appearing till the following year. 

In January 1553 he resigned his 
living of St. Christophe, which had been 
given him by Réné du Bellay. On the 
9th of February he resigned the living 
of Meudon, which he had held for two 
years only. His ‘fourth book” appeared 
in March, and in April he died. 

It is important to bear in mind, when 
reading his works, some of their dates: 
1483. His birth. 

1533. Pantagruel, Book I.—commonly called 
the second book. 

1534. Gargantua. 

1546. i ~ Book II.—called the third 
OOK. 

1553. Pantagruel, Book III.—called the 
fourth. 

— His death. 

And, in 1562, appeared the first sixteen 

chapters of the last book. 

The “fourth book,” therefore, was 
given to the world a few days before his 
death ; while the last did not appear till 
ten years afterwards. 

When the first book of “Pantagruel” 
was written, the author was fifty years 
of age. It was not the work of a 


Rabelais, 


young man ; there was no justification for 


its faults on the score of youth, and no 
inexperience to plead in modification of 
its judgments. The wisdom of a life 
spent in study was to be expected ; the 
fruits of many a year’s toil; the results 
of observation of many men and many 
manners. The age of the author is, in- 
deed, one of the most singular things 
about it. Atatime when most men, 
dulled by disappointment, and saddened 
by the loss of all their youthful illusions, 
begin to fall back upon that gravity of 
resignation which is one of the saddest 
properties of age, Rabelais, with the 
freshness of twenty, but with the wisdom 
of fifty, begins first to accuse, then to 
instruct, and finally to laugh at the 
world. There can be no doubt that his 
first intention, when he wrote the 
“Chronique Gargantuine,” a mere farrago 
of nonsense, was to write a burlesque 
on the romances of the day, full of 
giants, knights, and tales of enchant- 
ment. Succeeding beyond his hopes, 
achieving a sudden reputation in a new 
and hitherto untried line, he continued 
his tale. But then the impossible he- 
came, by slow degrees, possible and hu- 
man: by slow degrees, because he could 
not suddenly, nor altogether, abandon 
the burlesque, and because the quaint 
and misshapen creations of his fancy 
took time to alter their forms, and 
become, even approximately, men. Not 
men and women, because Rabelais has no 
women in his books. Man’s heart he 
could read, but not woman’s. Like Swift, 
he shows no signs of passion. Unlike 
Swift, he did not write till an age when 
the passion of his youth had had time to 
consume itself in those long days and 
nights of toil during which he secretly 
read Plato in the convent cell of Fonte- 
nay-le-Comte. His monastic manhood 
betrays itself in this, that there is no 
word in his books to show that he even 
guessed at the possibility of the purity 
of love, or the chance that Heaven cre 
ated the other sex for other purpose 
than a snare and an occasion for falling 
to men. Passion was not in Swift’s 
nature ; it was killed in Rabelais. The 
great fault, common to both, is worse 
in Swift than in Rabelais, because the 
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former always mixed freely with men 
and women, while the latter belonged 
wholly to men. We cannot help a 
comparison of some sort between the 
two, but how immeasurably superior is 
Rabelais in sympathy, in dignity, in 


power of conception, and in all those 


fine touches which show the insight of 


senius. 

We are also reminded of Cervantes, 
He, too, resolved on writing a burlesque 
on romances. Presently the caricatures 
he has conceived begin to show human 
properties. The moon-struck madness 
ef Don Quixote is not incompatible 
with wisdom of the highest kind, 
chivalry of the highest type. Sancho, 
who at first follows his master in the 
hope of bettering his fortunes, follows 
him afterwards from the noblest sense of 
affectionate loyalty, when all his hopes of 
fortune are scattered. And as Pantagruel 
becomes the wisest of kings, Don Quixote 
becomes the knightliest of knights. For 
life is too serious to make good burlesque 
writing possible except within very 
narrow limits; and directly the puppets 
touch on human interests, they become 
themselves human. 

It is impossible, in this brief space, 
to convey to those who do not know 
Rabelais, any adequate conception of 
the book or the man: too many things 
require illustration; too many points 
require to be dwelt upon. For those 
who do know him, an apology is due 
for the mere attempt to consider him in 
these few columns. 

Let us however, keeping the comic 
element as much as possible out of 
consideration, try a brief notice of the 
contents of the books. 

The first is of the great giant Gargan- 
tua, son of Grandgousier (and Garga- 
melle), his birth, childhood, education, 
and triumphant victories over King Pic- 
rochole. This book, altered as it is 
from its original form, is full of absur- 
(ities and extravagances. Gargantua 
rides a great mare to Paris, who by the 
whisking of her tail knocks down whole 
forests ; he robs Notre Dame of its bells ; 
he combs the cannon balls out of his hair 
atter a battle ; he eats up six pilgrims in 
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a salad, who live for some time in the val- 
leys and recesses of his mouth—with 
other diverting incidents, most of which 
are to be found in the first edition. The 
satirical element is much stronger in this 
book than in the first of “ Pantagruel,” 
which, as has been stated, appeared 
before it. It may be here remarked, 
that nowhere does Rabelais satirize the 
institution of royalty, or the profession 
of healing, the two things in the world 
for which he seems to have had a real 
respect. 

Gargantua’s education is at first con 
fided to sophisters and schoolmasters. 
With them he leads the life of a clown. 
On rising, he combs his hair with the 
German comb, that is, his ten fingers, his 
preceptors instructing him that to wash 
and make himself neat is to lose time in 
this world. Then he gorges himself at 
breakfast. After breakfast he goes to 
church, where he hears “ six-and-twenty 
or thirty masses.” These despatched, he 
studies for a paltry half-hour, his heart 
being in the kitchen. After a huge and 
Gargantuan dinner, he talks and plays 
with his attendants. Then he sleeps 
two or three hours, “without thinking 
or speaking any harm.” After this he 
drinks, reads a little, visits the kitchen 
to see what roast meat is on the spit, 
sups, goes to bed and sleeps till eight. 
Ponocrates, his new tutor, reforms all 
this, and, by dint of patience, succeeds 
in making him forget his old habits. 
He now rises at four, when he begins 
the day with prayer and the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and spends the morning (not a 
word now of even a single mass) in 
lectures and philosophical discourse. 
Then to tennis; after which, dinner. 
At dinner, the talk is of the “ virtue, 
propriety, efficacy, and nature of all that 
was served in at the table . . . by means 
whereof he learns in a little time all the 
passages competent for this that are 
found in Plato, Athenzus, Dioscorides, 
Julius Pollux, Galen, Porphyrius, Op- 
pian, Polybius, Heliodorus, Aristotle, 
Elian, and others.” 

Then they practise tricks with cards, 
by which he learns arithmetic ; after this 
they sing, and then practise horseman: 
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ship and all manner of manly exercises. 
Returning home through the meadows, 
they herborize and study botany, and 
then, being arrived at their lodging, 
Gargantua sups, afterwards singing, 
learning astronomy, or playing cards 
till bedtime. ‘‘Then prayed they unto 
God the Creator, falling down before 
Him, and strengthening their faith to- 
wards Him : and so glorifying Him for 
His boundless bounty ; and giving thanks 
to Him for the time that was past, they 
recommended themselves to the Divine 
clemency for the future.” 

The most remarkable chapters in this 
book (all written for the second edition) 
are those which describe Friar John’s 
monastery of Thelemé (@€Anya). This 
was built and instituted after the holy 
friar’s own scheme, to serve as a model 
for ever for all future convents. First, 
there was to be no wall round it ; and 
because in some monasteries they sweep 
the ground after a woman has crossed 
it, Friar John ordained that if any 
regular monk enter the monastery every 
room through which he has passed shall 
be thoroughly scrubbed, cleansed, and 
purified. And because in all convents 
everything is done by hours, it is here 
strictly enjoined that no clock or dial at 
all be set up. For the occupants, they 
are to consist of women, but only those 
who are fair, well featured, and of a sweet 
disposition ; and of men, but only those 
who are comely and well-conditioned. 
Anybody may go where he or she likes, 
and they have free permission to marry, 
to get rich, and generally to do as they 
please. 

The buildings of the monastery, which 
are more splendid than those of Chantilly 
or of Chambéry, are described, and the 
fancy of the writer runs riot in picturing 
all the splendour, luxury, and comfort 
he can conceive. Thus, by the river 
Loire, the Thelemites spend their lives, 
not by laws and statutes, but according 
to their own free-will and pleasure. In 
all their regulations there is but one of 
universal application—“ Do what thou 
will.” On the principles of natural re- 
ligion, or rather of good breeding, the 
monastery of Thelemé is to be governed, 
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“because men that are free, well-born, 
well-bred, and conversant in honest 
companies, have naturally an instinct 
or spur which prompts them to virtuous 
actions ;” herein the author seeming to 
get dangerously near the heresy of 
Pelagius. 

The real hero of Rabelais is Panta- 
gruel, son of Gargantua, and not Pa- 
nurge as most writers have said. At 
his birth, his mother Badebec dies, so 
that Gargantua is divided between weep- 
ing for grief at the loss of his wife, and 
rejoicing at the birth of so fair a son. 

“*Ah! Badebee, Badebec, my dear heart, 
my honey, my tender wife, never shall I see 
thee again. Ah! poor Pantagruel, thou hast 
lost thy good mother.’ 

“With these words he did cry like a cow, but 
on a sudden fell a-laughing like a calf, when 
Pantagruel came into his mind. ‘Ha, my 
little son,’ said he, ‘my childilolly, my dandli- 
chucky, my pretty rogue. . . O how jolly thou 
art!... Ho! ho! ho! ho! how glad I am! 
Let us drink.’ ” } 


The earlier years of Pantagruel, which 
show too close a connection with the 
“Chronique Gargantuine,” may be passed 
over. When he grows older he visits the 
different French universities, Montpel- 
lier, Valence, Bourges, Orleans—where 
he meets the Limousin scholar who talks 
the new Latin-French—and Paris, which 
gives the author an opportunity of giving 
his famous catalogue of the library. 

And then comes Gargantua’s noble 
letter to his son, exhorting him to study. 


** And that which I now write to thee is not so 
much that thou shouldest live in this virtuous 
course, as that thou shouldest rejoice in so 
living and having lived, and cheer thyself up 
with the like resolution in time to come ; to 
the prosecution and accomplishment of which 
enterprise and generous undertaking thou 
mayest easily remember how that I have spared 
nothing to see thee once in my life completely 
well-bred and accomplished ; as well in virtue, 
honesty, and valour, as in all liberal knowledge 
and civility: and so to leave thee after my 
death as a mirror representing the person of 
me thy father: and if not so excellent and 
altogether as I do wish thee, yet such is my 
desire.” 

“1 intend, and will have it so, that thou 
learn the languages perfectiy : first of all, the 
Greek, as Quintilian will have it ; secondly, the 

1 From mdvra, says Rabelais, and gruel, 


which ‘in the Hagarene language doth signify 
thirsty.” 
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Latin ; and then the Hebrew, for the Holy 
Scripture-sake ; and then the Chaldee and 
Arabic likewise: and that thou frame thy style 
in Greek in imitation of Plato; and for the 
Latin, after Cicero. Let there be no history 
which thou shalt not have ready in thy 
memory ;—unto the prosecuting of which de- 
sign, books of cosmography will be very con- 
ducible, and help thee much. Of the liberal 
arts of geometry, arithmetic and music, I gave 
thee some taste when thou wert yet little, and 
not above five or six years old. Proceed further 
in them, and learn the remainder if thou canst. 
As for astronomy, study all the rules thereof. 
Let pass, nevertheless, the divining and judicial 
astrology, and the art of Lullius, as being 
nothing else but plain abuses and vanities. As 
for the civil law, of that I would have thee to 
know the texts by heart, and then to confer 
them with philosophy. 

“Now, in matter of the knowledge of the 
works of nature, I would have thee give thy- 
self curiously ; that so there be no sea, river, 
nor fountain, of which thou dost not know the 
fishes ; all the fowls of the air ; all the several 
kinds of shrubs and trees, whether in forest or 
orchards ; all the sorts of herbs and flowers 
that grow upon the ground; all the various 
metals that are hid within the bowels of the 
earth ; together with all the diversity of pre- 
cious stones that are to be seen in the orent 
and south parts of the world. Let nothing of 
all these be hidden from thee. And at some 
of the hours of the day apply thy mind to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures ; first, in Greek, 
the New Testament, with the Bpistles of the 
Apostles; and then the Old Testament in 
Hebrew. In brief, let me see thee an abyss 
and bottomless pit of knowledge: for from 
henceforward, as thou growest great and be- 
comest a man, thou must part from this tran- 
quillity and art of study, thou must learn 
chivalry, warfare, and the exercises of the 
field, the better thereby to defend my house 
and our friends, and to succour and protect 
them at all their needs, against the invasion 
and assaults of evil doers. 

“* But because, as the wise man Solomon saith, 
Wisdom entereth not into a malicious mind, 
and that knowledge without conscience is but 
the ruin of the soul ; it behoveth thee to serve, 
to love, to fear God, and on him to cast all 
thy thoughts and all thy hope, and, by faith 
formed in charity, to cleave unto him, so that 
thou mayest never be separated from him by 
thy sins. Set not thy heart upon vanity, for 
this life is transitory, but the Word of the 
Lord endureth for ever. And, when thou shalt 
see that thou hast attained to all the know- 
ledge that is to be acquired in that part, return 
unto me, that I may see thee, and give thee my 
blessing before I die. My son, the peace and 
grace of our Lord be with thee, Amen. 

“Thy father, GARGANTUA.” 


Under Epistemon, his tutor, Panta- 
gruel makes rapid progress in study. In 


Paris he meets Panurge, who addresses 
him in thirteen different languages, the 
author probably bearing in mind a 
similar feat of his own, when he pleaded 
the cause of the Montpellier University. 
He hears and decides a cause in which 
the pleadings are given with great pro- 
lixity of nonsense on either side. Then 
we have the mischiefs of Panurge, the 
victories of Pantagruel, and the descent 
of Epistemon to the nether regions. 
This book, indeed, is the only really 
mirthful one in Rabelais. It was the 
natural sequel and development of the 
“Chronique Gargantuine.” There is very 
little satire in it, and no malice; he 
leaves the monks alone, and only makes 
fair game of the pedantry of the lawyer 
and the follies of the university. 

It is not difficult to construct, from 
this book alone, a sort of master-key to 
the whole. ‘Thus Pantagruel is he who 
collects the wisdom and knowledge of 
his councillors, and applies them to the 
practical purposes of life. Epistemon, his 
tutor, represents scholarship and learn- 
ing, Eusthenes, the right application of 
strength. Friar John is the soldier and 
man of action, spoiled by the monkish 
robe. Panurge—révovpyoc—what may 
he not represent? He is intellect, un- 
aided by rank or wealth. He is intellect 
without moral principle. He is cunning, 
without forethought, audacity, without 
bravery. He is a spendthrift, contriver, 
libertine, scholar, coward, wit. He has 
no pity, no sympathy, no shame, no 
reverence ; he has no virtues at all. He 
has no strength, only craft ; no affection, 
save for what will help him. Pantagruel 
is a great king, and Friar John a lusty 
comrade. But when John gets old and 
Pantagruel weak, Panurge will betake 
himself to the nearest available protec- 
tor, and be as full of animal spirits, as 
jovial, as reckless as ever. Panurge is a 
man with every faculty, but without a 
soul. 

But this kind of allegorizing is dan- 
gerous. It may be carried very far be- 
yond what was ever intended. Still ] 
have little doubt that some such scheme, 
over and above the first idea of a bur- 
lesque, was in the mind of Rabelais. 
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Mere fooling, toa man so learned, would 
have been simply impossible, and his 
genius is nowhere so conspicuous as in 
the exquisitely human touches of tende1 
ness andsympathy that light up his pages. 
But there is this one character that 
has neither sympathy nor tenderness, 
and Iam more and more convinced that 
in Panurge Rabelais seriously designed 
to show the world man, in his highest 
development of intellect, but with no 
soul,—stripped of that divine element 
which gives him, alone in the world, th 
power of sympathy. It would be vain 
to follow up the allegory always sitting 
loosely upon him, and which in his last 
two books the writer deliberately neglects 
in order to satirize the Church; and 
all his characters, except Panurge and 
Pantagruel, sink into insignificance when 
they visit the islands of Papimanie and 
Papefigue, and the abode of the great 
Pope-hawk. 

Panurge, I have said, is not the hero 
of Rabelais. It is the consistency of 
his character alone, and the prominent 
part he plays, that has led critics to 
forget his real subordination to the 
leading figure of the group; and the 
majestic conception of Pantagruel, wise 
and calm, is only brought into stronger 
relief by the turbulent boisterousness 
of his follower. 

We may put aside, too, as wholly 
absurd, the old idea that the work 
depicts the living personages of the 
time. Nothing can be sillier than the 
so-called keys to Rabelais. Allusions, 
it is true, are constantly being made to 
topics of the day, to local gossip, 
and contemporary anecdote. In the 
details of the book, as well as in its 
spirit, there is a flood of light thrown 
upon the thought of a time—a time 
more abundantly illustrated than almost 
any other. Indeed, from Brantdme, 
Marot, Des Periers, Rabelais, and Eras- 
mus, the first fifty years of that re- 
markable century might be reproduced 
with a vividness and fidelity to which 
[ think no other period, unless it be 
the last century, presents a parallel. 

The third book opens with Panurge’s 
prodigality, after Pantagruel had given 
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him the lordship of Salmygondin, and 
his discourse on the pleasure and profit 
of being in debt. 

“Be pleased to represent unto your fancy 
another world, wherein everyone Jendeth and 
everyone oweth, and. all are debtors and all 
creditors. What would be the harmony among 
the regular movement of the heavens ! I think 
I hear it as well as ever Plato did. What 
sympathy between the elements ! I lose 
myself in the contemplation. Among men, 
peace, honour, love, fidelity, repose, banquets, 
feasts, joy, delight, gold, silver, small money, 
chains, rings, merchandise, will run from hand 
to hand. No lawsuits: no war: no disputes: 
no one then will be a usurer, a miser! ava- 
ricious, or arefuser of loans. Good God! will 
it not be the age of gold—the kingdom of 
Saturn—the idea of the Olympic regions, in 
which all other virtues cease, and Charity alone 
is regent, mistress, queen !” 

Then come Panurge’s grave doubts 
on the subject of marriage, and the 
incomparable chapter where he sets 
forth his difficulties to Pantagruel, re- 
ceiving from him the alternate advice, 
“Marry, then,” and “Then do not 
marry.” 

The rest of the book is chiefly made 
up of the advice given to Panurge by 
different councillors, none of whom 
advances his cause at all. Here, too, 
occurs the case of Judge Bridoise,-— 
without any exception, the finest piece 
of comedy in the whole of Rabelais. 
The humour consists not so much in 
making the poor old judge, against 
whom an appeal has been lodged, con- 
fess that he decided this case, and has 
decided all others during his whole 
life, by the throw of the dice, keeping 
big dice for important cases, and smal! 
dice for trifling ones, as in the judge’s 
perfect incapacity to see any reason for 
concealing the fact, or any other method 
of arriving at perfect justice and fair 
dealing, and his inability to make any 
other defence than that, by reason of 
the infirmity of age, he migl¢ be’ pre- 
vented from rightly discerning the points 
of the dice, and sqthe course of justice 
be diverted. 

The Sorbonne could.find nothing in 
the third book to complain of. In one 
chapter, the word @ne was printed no 
less than three times instead of dime; 
but King Francis refused to sanction its 
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prohibition on that account, and the 
book appeared Cum privilegio. 

Before the appearance of the fourth 
book, we must remember that Rabelais 
stripped himself of his benefices. We 
must also remember that he died a very 
few weeks after it appeared. 

Now Rabelais had little of the spirit of 
a martyr in him. There was probably 
no form of religion for which he would 
have gone to the stake, or even, willingly, 
to prison ; martyrdom would have been 
just as disagreeable to him whether at 
the hands of the monks or the Cal- 
vinists. Both parties would certainly 
have burned him, had they been able, 
with joy; Calvin out of the malice of 
a disposition rendered morbid by bodily 
suffering and wounded personal vanity, 
and the monks out of pure revenge on 
a man who had done more than any 
other man, living or dead,—Erasmus, 
Buchanan, Walter de Mapes, and Jean 
de Meung, not excepted,—to bring them 
into contempt. 

There must have been some protector 
at Court on whom Rabelais relied when 
he resolved on issuing this fourth book ; 
clse we must believe that in his old age 
he committed the only imprudent act 
of his life ; and, after dexterously avoid- 
ing his enemies for seventy years, volun- 
tarily put his head into the lion’s mouth. 
Ile died, but that was unforeseen ; and 
we may picture the rage of the orthodox 
when their old enemy, now almost within 
their grasp, slipped quietly out of their 
hands. The Church never forgets ; 
priests never forgive ; and it was well 
for the writer that his life was not pro- 
longed beyond his threescore years and 
ten. 

To the protection of the Du Bellay 
family, he probably added that of Car- 
dinal Odet. He it was, I think, who 
subsequently became a professed Pro- 
testant, and took a wife. There must 
have been others, and the nature of the 
work must have been known to them ; 
for now a change comes over the spirit 
of the book. It is no longer the pure 
spirit of drollery ; there is no more 
tenderness ; the old geniality seems gone 
out of it; the animal spirits of the old 


man are dying out; the fire of his re- 
sentment mounts higher; all is fierce, 
vehement, bitter satire: he laughs, with 
a gibe at the monks ; he moralizes, with 
a jest on the priests. 

The last book may be taken with the 
fourth, though it did not appear till ten 
years after the death of the writer, and 
then without his final touches and cor- 
rections. It lacks these ; its bitterness 
is too keen; it has no geniality’at all, 


though it wants some, if only to set off 


and heighten the boundless measure of 
its contempt for monks and priests. 

In the fourth book, however, we are 
not wholly without fun. There we may 
read how Panurge bargained for the 
sheep ; how the Lord de Basché struck 
a wholesome terror into bailiffs ; how 
Francis Villon was revenged on Friar 
Tickletoby ; how the great storm fell 
upon them, with the cowardly conduct 
of Panurge ; and how the frozen words 
fell on the deck, and melted, and were 
heard. Here, indeed, are goodly mate- 
rials for mirth. But the tone of the 
whole is somehow changed. 

They visit, during this Odyssean 
voyage, the island of Shrovetide, the 
island of Papefigue, the inhabitants 
of which, though once rich, were now 
poor, wretched, and subject to the Papi- 
manes. Then they go to the island of 
Papemanie—“ navigasmes par ung jour 
en scrénité et tout plaisir, quand a nostre 
veue soffrit la benoiste isle des Papi- 
manes,”—and observe the calm weather 
which always reigns round the island of 
the orthodox. When they near the 
shore, a boat puts off, to ask them, 
“ Have they seen him?” “Seen whom?” 
asks Pantagruel. “Him!” they repeat. 
“Who is he?’ quoth Friar John, 
‘Par la mort beuf! I will smash him,” 
thinking it had been some notorious 
criminal. “How!” cried they in the 
boat, “do you not know, gentlemen 
pilgrims, the Only One (I'Unique) ? 
Nous parlons du Dieu en terre.” “Upon 
my word,” says Carpalim, “they mean 
the Pope.” “Oh, yes!” says Panta- 
eruel, “I have seen three of them ; 
much better am I for the sight. One 
ata time, understand.” “ O folk thrice 
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and four times happy !” they cry, “ wel- 
come and more than welcome.” “Then 
they knelt down before us, and wished 
to kiss our feet.” 

Then they were entertained by Ho- 
menas, who sets forth the praise of the 
decretals, and how they gather gold for 
Rome. 

Next they go to the Court of the great 
inventor Gaster, the first Master of Arts 
in the world. There, in the liveliest alle- 
gory, Rabelais shows how necessity and 
self-preservation are the parents of all 
arts and sciences, and how from the 
mere want of food springs every deve- 
lopment of the ingenuity of man. 

The purpose of the writer grows 
wider still in the last, imperfect book. 
They go to the isle of Bells (l’isle Son- 
nante), where the single Pope-hawk lives 
with clergy-hawks, monk-hawks, priest- 
hawks, abbot-hawks, bishop-hawks, and 
cardinal-hawks. These birds are all of 
strange birth. They are imported from 
the land of Lack-bread, and never go 
back. They sing at the ringing of bells ; 
they lead joyous and happy lives, “ but 
nothing to what we shall have,” says 
A€dituus, “in the other world”; and 
they are all sacred, and not to be touched 
on pain of fearful punishments. Here, 
without the least disguise, the Church 
is described. Then to other islands, 
including that of Grippeminaud, the 
Inguisitor, and so on to the last, the 
oracle of the Bottle. 

We see, then, in Rabelais, three 
stages: simple burlesque, allegory and 
satire grafted in burlesque, and satire 
almost unmixed. He has the same pur- 
pose throughout, but it grows. While 
at first he attacks monks only, he after- 
wards aims at the follies of the whole 
Church, and even at the court and 
constitution of Rome, finishing the 
whole with the oracle which relieves 
Pantagruel’s mind, and sums up the 
Pantagruelian Philosophy by the magic 
word, ‘* Drink.” 

“Now,” says the priestess, “ you may 
depart, my friends, and may that intel- 
lectual sphere whose centre is every- 
where and circumference nowhere, which 
we call Gop, keep you in His almighty 


protection. When you return to the 
world, do not fail to affirm that the 
greatest treasures are hidden under- 
ground ; and not without reason.” 

The controversies of the time, the 
endless disputes of the schools, the dif- 
ferences of churches—what were they 
to men who could feed on Plato, and 
roam over the flowery fields of ancient 
philosophy? What was it to them 
whether the bigot of Geneva, or the 
bigot of Rome, conquered? what to 
them the issue of questions as idle as 
the bells of isle Sonnante, as meaning- 
less as the frozen words on the deck of 
Pantagruel’s ship? The spirit of priest- 
hood—that had been the enemy ot 
philosophy in old times, and was its 
enemy in the new times; the fanaticism 
and blind fear of ignorance were their 
natural foes ; the long chain of custom, 
the fetter that bound men’s souls to 
decaying forms, was what they would 
fain, but could not, remove. Life might 
be cheered by the intercourse of scholars ; 
but life with the common herd, with 
the so-called religious, and the so-called 
learned, was intolerable, ludicrous, stu- 
pid. As for the doctrines of the Church, 
the great God reigns: He is like a 
sphere whose centre is everywhere and 
circumference nowhere. The ministers 
of the Church are its worst enemies : he 
who is wise will be tied by as few 
dogmas as may be, but he will possess 
his soul in patience ; and after seventy 
years of study, thought, and labour, 
will accept the sacraments in the usual 
way, with one last parting insult for 
the priest who brings them. 

This is, as appears to me, the Pan- 
tagruelian Philosophy, which was pro- 
fessed by no small number of scholars. 
It was no mere name, or peg, on which 
to hang a string of trifles. Jt was 
followed by those who felt, with 
Rabelais, that to promote learning was 
to promote progress; that to revolt 


against evils which spring mainly from 
ignorance is futile. Hence, they passed 
their lives in unprotesting acquiescence, 
content to feel that the things they 
knew would grow and spread more and 
more. There are few scholars now 
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to compare with those of the sixteenth 
century. What men could learn they 
learned. Not the whole circle of science 
only, but the whole circle of languages, 
in whick literature worth the reading 
was to be found, was theirs. Rabelais 
was botanist, physician, and astronomer. 
He knew Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Italian ; perhaps, also, for the only 
limit to his power of acquisition was 
that imposed by the dial, he knew all 
those other languages in which Panurge 
addresses Pantagruel. But while their 
learning was great, their numbers were 
small. They lived their own lives ; few 
of them shared in the ambitions and 
hopes of other men: they were men of 
the cloister, not of the outer world. As 
for this outer world, it was but a seeth- 
ing mass of brutality, ignorance, and 
superstition. They knew, out of those 
Greek volumes which monks regarded 
with such just suspicion, how dark 
their own time was, compared with 
that which had been. They knew well 
enough that the ceremonies which men 
were taught to believe God-sent, were 
copies and relics of paganism ; they saw 
the Dii minores in the saints, the cult 
of Venus in that of the Virgin, the 
Pontifex Maximus in the Pope. 

Some of them, among whom was 
Clement Marot, one of the philosophers, 
though no scholar, laughed and made 
sport of all the turmoil about religion ; 
some, notably the Cardinal du Bellay, 
gravely held their tongues; some, 
among them Bishop de Saint Gelais 
(not Octavien, or Mellin, the poets), 
went over to the Protestants; some, 
among whom was Etienne Dolet, talked, 
and got burnt for their pains ; one or 
two, among whom was Bonaventure 
Des Periers, broke out into open infi- 
delity ; while others, More, Erasmus, 
and Rabelais the chief, attacked the 
abuses but remained in the Church, 
which was indeed their only camp of 
refuge. For them Calvin would have 
been a more intolerant master than the 
great Pope-hawk himself, and they 
were not the men to exchange one yoke, 
however galling, for another that would 
gall them worse in a different place. Is 


it too much to say, with the examples 
before us, that the leading intellect of 
the time remained with the ancient 
Church ? 

Some men there are who seem toc 
great for creeds. If they remain in 
the Church wherein they were born, 
it is because in no other would they 
find relief from the fetters of doctrine, 
and because the main things which 
underlie Articles are common to all 
churches, in which the dogmas are the 
accidents of time and circumstance. 

Not only does Rabelais never satirize 
Christianity, but he speaks in all his 
works, and especially in the fourth hook, 
with the greatest reverence for the 
Gospel of Christ. He saw, as I read 
him, the evils of the Church, but he 
hoped to help their cure, not directly, by 
schism, or by kicking against the huge 
fabric he could not overthrow ; but in- 
directly, by spreading the cause of learn- 
ing, by bringing monasticism into con- 
tempt, by widening the boundaries of 
thought, and leading the world through 
laughter rather than censure. He partly 
failed, because men cannot be led by 
laughter, and because he profaned the sa- 
cred precincts of the temple by butfoon- 
eries which other men practise outside. 

But in how much did he succeed ? 
His influence, enormous in his lifetime, 
went on increasing after his death. It 
culminated perhaps in the following ge- 
neration, when scholars began to act, 
and the Satire Menippée, eldest born of 
his children, helped to change the desti- 
nies of France. And his work has re- 
mained, a possession for ever, to the 
French nation. 

Of his erudition, as shown in the 
book, I have given no examples ; I have 
said, indeed, less than a tenth part 
of what might be written of him. It 
is not impossible that England will 
yet learn to appreciate more largely this 
glorious wit and satirist. There may be 
found some man who has the leisure, 
and to whom it would be a labour of 
love, to edit for modern readers the life 
and voyages of Pantagruel. The ne- 
cessary omissions could be made without 
very great difficulty, and the parts to be 
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left out are not inwoven with the web 
of the whole. 

Considering him as a great moral 
teacher, we must remember what things 
he taught, and that he wus the first 
teach them in the vernacular. In that 
time, when only a few had learning, and 
the old medieval darkness was still over 
the minds of men, consider what things 
he poured into men’s ears. Le showed 
them what a monastery might be, th 
home of culture, letters, good manners, 
and gentle life. He taught the value of 
learning by direct admonition, in the 
letter of Gargantua, of which I have 
extracted a piece, and by the exampl 
of Pantagruel: the value of good breed 
ing, with a small tincture of letters, in 
Gargantua: against the solid arts he 
contrasts the follies of alchemists, astro- 
logers, and foolish inventors: he shows 
that Necessity, against which we pray so 
fondly, is in reality the parent and 
founder of all that men have achieved- 
great Gaster is the first Master of Arts. 
In brave stolid Friar John he shows a 
nature open and manly in all except 
where the monks have spoiled him. 
He exposes, from the height of his 


own learning, the shallow pedantry of 


the schools, and the folly of the people 
who forget God in their reverence for 
the Pope; he paints, in his wondrou 
panorama of life, the foolish judge, the 
greedy priest, the cruel inquisition, the 
lawyer with his false rhetoric, and the 
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needy adventurer with his shifts, turns, 
and wiles: and against all these he sets 
his wise and tranquil King, whom no 
storms terrify, no clamours disquiet: the 
cholar ; the warrior ; and the loyal ser- 
vant. I wish there had been one, only 
one good priest, so that we might extend 
over Rabelais that veil of perfect charity 
which might have covered his faults. 
Lut priests and monks he hated. The 
robe he wore was to him like a bodily 
deformity—it corrupted his mind, and 
narrowed his views. It would be easy 
to show his wit, his humour, his head- 
long fun, and that easy jovial spirit 
which probably rendered him all his 
life—save when he was crunching his 
crust in pace at Fontenay-le-Comte— 
the happiest of his kind. But let us, 
in judging Rabelais, remember him 
chiefly as a teacher the like of whom 
Europe had not yet seen. 

Enough has been said. Perhaps it 
may be expected—it seems inevitable— 
that something should be said about 
his faults. I neither wish to weep over 
them nor to defend them. It is nonsense 
to say that they spring from the time. 
Erasmus belongs to the same time, which 
disposes of that defence, atleast. And, 
indeed, we may be very sure that of all 
such literary offenders, from Catullus 
downwards, not one but has written 
with full consciousness of his offence. 
Rabelais perhaps more than any other, 
for he sinned in greater light. 























THE CASE 


BY PRINCIPAL TULLOCH OF ST. 


In the December Numberof Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 1862, I was kindly allowed to 
give a brief review of the difficulties 
which had been raised regarding the 
well-known and Jong-accepted tradition 
of the drowning of two women at Wig- 
town in May 1685—alleged martyrs 
to the severities of the Restoration Go- 
vernment in Scotland. Since that time 
the controversy excited by the subject 
has been carried on at intervals in a 
somewhat elaborate manner. Careful 
and extensive researches have been 
made, and volumes published on one side 
and the other.’ 

The forgotten pamphlets and official 
ecclesiastical records of the period have 
been ransacked, and every item of in- 
telligence bearing on the story brought 
to light. Our own paper has been 
treated in a curiously detailed manner. 
The result has been to exhaust the sub- 
ject as nearly as possible ; and it may 
be well, and not without interest, to 
sum up the pleadings on both sides, and 
to endeavour finally to estimate the real 
character of the tradition. 


14. The Case for the Crown in 7c The 
Wigtown Martyrs proved to be Myths versus 
Wodrow and Lord Macaulay, Patrick the 
Pedler and Principal Tulloch. By Mark 
Napier. 1863. 

2. History Vindicated in the case of the 
Wigtown Martyrs. By the Rev. Archibald 
Stewart. Second Edition. 1869. 

3. History Rescued, in answer to “ History 
Vindicated,” being a Recapitulation of the 
‘** Case for the Crown,” and the Reviewers re- 
viewed in re the Wigtown Martyrs. By Mark 
Napier. 1870. 

4. In addition to these separate publications 
the subject has occupied, since the date of our 
article, the Edinburgh Review, July 1863, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec. 1863, and the 
Naturday Review, 3rd of October, 1863, the 
twe latter on Mr. Napier’s side of the question. 


OF THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS SUMMED UP. 


ANDREWS. 


From a purely historical point of 
view the subject deserves attention. It 
touches not only the prevalent concep- 
tion of the history of Scotland during 
the Restoration, but in some degree the 
conception of history itself. On what 
evidence are we to receive or reject a 
popular and widely accepted tradition ? 
Is it possible for such a tradition to 
grow up and propagate itself through 
a whole country, and become a part 
of its national life and history within 
a space of less than a quarter of a 
century, and yet be without any foun- 
dation in fact—be, in short, a falsehood ? 
Are historical myths of such easy and 
rapid growth? If so, we fear, more 
stories than that of the Wigtown Mar- 
tyrs must be given up. Our conception 
of history, much as it has altered lately, 
must be still more largely modified, 
The question, we confess, chiefly in- 
terests us in this broader historical 
aspect ; and there may be readers who 
share this interest without having 
any polemical curiosity in the story 
itself. 

In our paper, eight years ago, we tried 
to hold an even balance betwixt the 
contending fanaticisms which desolated 
Scotland in the seventeenth century. 
Having no sympathy with either of 
these fanaticisms, our only wish was to 
speak fairly of them and of their repre- 
sentatives. We certainly do not esti- 
mate Wodrow highly as an historian, 
but neither do we think him a mere 
calumniating gossip. According to our 


belief he honestly did his best to 
collect the records of a time which pas- 
sionately interested him, and many like 
He had little “‘ verifying faculty,” 


We 


hin. 
but he was incapable of falsehood. 
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wished even to speak with patience of 
Mr. Mark Napier, the modern repre- 
sentative of the Cavalier and Prelatist 
faction, opposed to Wodrow and his 
sympathizers. We knew nothing of Mr. 
Napier, save as the author of the “ Me- 
morials of Dundee,” in the Appendix to 
which, the veracity of the story of the 
Wigtown Martyrs was first deliberately 
questioned. In adverting to this work 
it was impossible to refrain from charac- 
terizing its spirit as not only virulently 
hostile to the Presbyterian party of the 
time, but as at variance with all the 
ordinary rules of literary and historical 
fairness. Mr. Napier has no pretensions 
to write history, and we did not judge 
his work by any severe historical stan- 
dard ; but even a writer, whom no one 
would think of taking as a guide, need 
not repel by the frivolous coarseness of 
his language. Partisanship, as blind 
even as that of Mr. Napier, might be 
relieved by courtesy and good feeling. 


We regret to say that the biographer of 


Dundee has no more perception of these 
qualities than he has of historical equity 
and veracity. As to his peculiar abuse 
of ourselves, that is of a kind which, 
according to a well-known adage, admits 
of no reply; but what do our readers 
think of the following ? 
the drowning of the women, even if we 
believed it to be a myth, has surely 
some natural pathos and beauty. Mac- 
aulay’s pen trembles with feeling as he 
sets it before his reader. Here is Mr. 
Napier’s account, in ridicule of Dr. 
Stewart’s attempt to clear up certain dif- 
ficulties as to the scene of the martyr- 
dom: ‘Imagine an obstinate old Gallo- 
way Mause, very heavy to handle, say 
about twelve stone, and a well-grown lass 
of the same thrawn Westland-whig breed, 
by courtesy of Wodrow and Macaulay a 
‘virgin of eighteen,’ but called in the 
Cloud of Witnesses ‘about twenty-three,’ 
and probably not under ten stone— 
imagine this sort of lumbering and ill- 
to-drive cattle, attended by a mu(tr- 
tudinous herd of their own kind, all 
greatly excited, and confronted only by 
a single troop of dragoons, who are 
‘weeping’ (at which their horses must 


The story of 


have laughed),—imagine, we say, such 
martyrs as these undergoing the terrible 
and aggravating process of being tethered 
to stakes, placed high above the rushing 
tide, by ropes long enough to admit of 
their being ‘thrown’ bodily into the 
deep channel below. ... What a 
sight to see, must the ‘pulling up’ of 
that lusty lass have been! .... Itis 
‘eusy to conceive,—as the virgin was 
hastily pulled up by the tow that teth- 
ered her soncy person to the bank above, 
and while exhibiting, doubtless, some in- 
voluntary summersaults as ‘disorderly’ 
as her kirk habits,—that that devil’s- 
buckie Winram would indulge in some 
such facetiousness as the famous excla- 
mation which startled the Devil himself 
at his erotic orgies in the ruins of Allo- 
way Kirk.” 

It is singular how frequently the 
champions of what is considered the 
chivalrous and higher side of our national 
life indulge in such graces of language 
—on the old principle, we fancy, of 
“swearing like a gentleman.” For a 
genuine piece of literary rowdyism there 
is nobody at all to compare to your man 
of “ blood and culture,”—your apologist 
of heroes like Claverhouse and knights 
like Charles II. The aristocracy of the 
cause must be held to consecrate the 
brutality of the language, as the polish 
on the surface of such historical gentle- 
men is made to excuse their coarseness of 
heart. 

The Presbyterian side of the contro- 
versy has happily called forth an 
advocate of a very different temper— 
the Rev. Archibald Stewart, of Glas- 
serton. We could scarcely have looked 
for such a result. Dr. Stewart! is a 
minister —hitherto unknown beyond 
his parish—of a Church which is con- 
stantly reminded by the “aristocratic” 
champion of its inferiority in learning 
and culture. For our own part, we have 
never understood the value of culture 
which does not represent such qualities 
as fairness, sense, some width of compre- 
hensicn, and manliness. And in all 

1 The degree of Doctor in Divinity has been 
conferred on Mr. Stewart by the University of 
Edinburgh since the publication of his volume. 
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these respects there is no possible com- 
parison betwixt the parish minister of 
Glasserton and the “learned” sheriff of 
Dumfriesshire. Dr. Stewart’s volume is 
in some respects a model of historical 
controversy—calm, patient in investiga- 
tion, moderate in tone, nowhere pressing 
his facts too strongly, nor his opinions 
too extremely. If not so lively as Mr. 
Napier’s volume, it does not borrow any 
of its interest from personal abuse. It 
keeps to the point while successfully 
tracking the most absurd misrepresen- 
tations of his opponent. If it be any 
satisfaction to Dr. Stewart in his 
quiet Galloway parish, he may feel 
sure that in the opinion of all sensible 
men he has not only repelled a rude 
assault, but taught those who should 
have known better, that there is a more 
excellent way in the examination of an 
historical question, as in other things, 
than mere raillery and accusation. 

The state of the question as we left 
it in our previous paper was to the 
following effect :—(1) The story of the 
drowning of the women has been handed 
down by universal tradition in the dis- 
trict where the event is supposed to have 
happened, and where the site of the 
martyrdom is still pointed out. There 
has been a monument commemorating 
the event from a very early period in the 
churchyard of Wigtown. The old tomb- 
stone to Margaret Wilson is held, on 
unquestionable evidence, to have been 
erected within forty years of the event, 
during the lifetime of those “ who were 
personally cognizant of the events of 
1685,! and by those who were either 
spectators of, or at all events thoroughly 
conversant with, the fact it commemo- 
rates.” The inscription on this tomb- 
stone gives the date of the drowning and 
describes the cause of it. (2) The story 
is told as a fact, with the names of 
the sufferers, in successive pamphlets 
dating from the year 1690; and one of 
these pamphlets in 1691 is written by 
Dr. Rule, Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and one of the ministers of 

1 Sir Robert Grierson of Lagg survived till 


December 1733, or nearly fifty years after the 
event. 


the city. The event is certified there- 
fore on the most unmistakeable authority 
within six years of its alleged occur- 
rence; while the general fact of women 
having been drowned (although without 
particulars) is plainly mentioned as one 
of the enormities of the Stuart Govern- 
ment in documents beginning with the 
year of the martyrdom itself, and in the 
Prince of Orange’s Declaration for Scot- 
land, dated at the Hague, 10th October, 
1688. (3) The story is accepted as 
beyond question, and told in detail by 
Defoe in his “ Memoirs of the Church 
of Scotland.” Defoe’s work was pub- 
lished in 1717, but he came to Scotland 
in 1706, and collected his materials for 
it during the two succeeding years. He 
says that he tried “to make himself 
sufliciently master of the matters of fact 
by books, by just authorities, by oral 
tradition, by living witnesses, and by 
all other rational means.” Finally, the 
narrative of the martyrdom was given 
at full length by Wodrow in his “ His- 
tory of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland,” published in 1722 on the 
authority of the local Church Courts. 
It is to Wodrow’s narrative mainly that 
Macaulay and other modern writers have 
been content to refer. 

In addition to this array of direct 
evidence it is admitted on both sides 
that the women, by name Margaret 
Lauchlison, upwards of sixty years of 
age, and Margaret Wilson, about eighteen 
or twenty years of age, were tried, and 
condemned to be drowned, on April 
13th, 1685, by a Royal Commission of 
Justiciary, appointed under the presi- 
dency of Colonel Douglas, brother of the 
Duke of Queensberry. The instruction 
to this Commission was, that if “ any 
should own or not disown the principles 
of Renwick’s Proclamation,”—“ they 
must be judged at least by three... . 
and being found guilty are to be hanged 
immediately in the place according to 
law. At this time you are not to ex- 
amine any women but such as had been 
active in the said courses in a signal 
manner, and those ave to be drowned.” 
This is the instruction of which Mr. 
Napier remarks that it was one, “ not of 






































barbarous cruelty, but of careful criminal 
justice.” The fact that the women were 
not to be hanged with the disgusting 
adjuncts then common in cases of trea- 
son, but only drowned, is to his mind 
an evidence of the discriminating leni- 
ency of the legislation of the period. 
“However guilty,” he says, “ women 
were to be drowned simply, and not 
hanged as traitors, or dismembered.” It 


must be admitted that the principles of 


Renwick’s Proclamation, or A pologetical 


Declaration, as it was called by those 
who issued it, were formally treason 
able, inasmuch as it disclaimed the 
“authority of Charles Stuart” and his 
Government. But it must be remem- 
bered to what exasperations the people 
had been driven by the extremities of a 
Government totally destitute alike of 
wisdom and of mercy.! It is to be re. 
membered also, that the primary offence 
of the two women in question was not 
the avowal of any treasonable principles, 
but merely the absenting themselves from 
the Episcopalian worship, and so being 
what was styled “disorderly.” Eeing sum- 
moned to the bar of the Justiciary Court, 
they were summarily dealt with by hay- 
ing an oath, known as the “ abjuration 
oath,” administered to them forswearing 
the principles of the Declaration. This 
oath the women refused to take, and 
thereupon were found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be drowned. All this is 
undeniable. 

On what grounds then, it may be 
asked, is the story disputed? On this 
ground, among others, that it is beyond 
question that the sentence passed against 
the women was not carried out at the 
time, and that a special minute of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, dated April 
30th, 1685, exists, reprieving the women, 


1 See the opening chapter of Mr. Stewart’s 
volume, where an admirable review is given 
of the ‘‘ previous legislation” of the Restora- 
tion Government in Scotland. One must read 
these legislative Acts in connection, in order 
to realize their exasperating folly and cruelty, 
and the intolerable feelings which they called 
forth. It is singula t uday 
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shoull venture to ex still mor l 
them; but the more honeless the 

braver is Mr. Nanier’s language. 
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and discharging the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh from putting the sentence intu 
execution against them. As the exact 
form and terms of this minute are im- 
portant, it may be well to quote them in 
full:—“ The Lords of His Majesty's 
Privy Council doe hereby reprive the 
execution of the sentance of death pro- 
nounced by the Justices against Mar 
gret Wilson and Margret Lauchlison 
untill the day of ; and 
discharges the magistrates of Edinbury/) 
for putting of the said sentence to ex 

cution against them untill the forsaid 
day; and recommends the said Mar 
gret Wilson and Margret Lauchlison to 
the Lords Secretaries of State to intev- 
pose with his most Sacred Majesty for the 
royall remission of them.” We will after- 
wards return to this minute, and see 
what explanation it admits of. 

Mr. Napier urges besides at some 
length what he considers to be definite 
evidence on his side, arising out of the 
silence of such a writer as Sir John 
Lauder of Fountainhall, in his contem- 
porary “Historical Notes,” and a state- 
ment of Sir George Mackenzie made in 


1691. Sir John, a Whig lawyer of 


the time, gives, in his well-known 
“ Historical Memoranda,” a particular 
account of the hanging of two women 
at Edinburgh in 1681, for “uttering 
treasonable words and other principles 
and opinions contrary to all our Govern- 
ment;” but he makes no mention of 
any drowning of women at Wigtown, or 
elsewhere. This, Mr. Napier does not 
deny, is purely negative evidence ; and 
the untrustworthiness of such evidence 
is so obvious that we need hardly pause, 
as before, to point it out. Mr. Napier’s 
criticism has not altered our former 
judgment on this point.? That Sir 


1 The names attached to this minute may 
interest some of our readers. They are as 
follows:—His Majesty’s High Commissioner 
(Queensberry), the Lord Chancellor, Atholl, 
Drumlanrig, Strathmore, Southesque, Pan- 
r, ‘I'weedale, Balearres, Kintore, Viscount 
‘arbat, Livingstoun, Kinnaird, President of 
Session, The Advocate (Sir Geo. Mackenzie), 
J ‘lerk, Castlehill, Sir George Monro, 











2 Macmillan’s Magazine, Dec. 1862, Pr. 152. 
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John Lauder, writing at Edinburgh, 
does not chronicle an event reputed 
to have happened in the southern 
corner of Galloway, while mentioning 
the execution of two women in Edin- 
burgh, is surely no proof that the 
former event never took place. It 
might be much more fairly argued that 
the agents of a Government which could 
hang two women for the causes assigned 
—* obstinate” offenders as these women 
may have been—would not shrink from 
drowning two women for similar causes 
at Wigtown. Mr. Napier makes merry, 
according to his wont, over the execution 
of these two hapless women ; but their 
fate is a very pitiful one, even if all 
that was alleged against them and all 
that he says were true. A Govern- 
ment which could not distinguish be- 
twixt the wild ravings of two fanatical 
women, driven crazy by the evils of the 
time, and overt acts of treason which 
might deserve hanging, is already self- 
condemned. 

Mr. Napier tries to make a good deal 
more of the statement of Sir George 
Mackenzie in his well-known “ Vindi- 
cation of the Government in Scotland 
during the Reign of Charles II. against 
Misrepresentations made in several 
scandalous Pamphlets.” Sir George was 
Lord Advocate during the reigns of 
both Charles II. and James II.; and 
after the Revolution retired to Oxford, 
where he died in May 1691. His 
“ Vindication,” which is a pamphlet of 
less than thirty pages, was issued 
in the September following his death. 
He is Mr. Napier’s great authority, and 
is emphasized by him as “ Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh!” This desig- 
nation, and the dignity of his official 
position, quite excite Mr. Napier, and 
from first to last he has bestowed nearly 
eighty octavo pages in the illustration 
of his evidence on the subject. Sir 
George Mackenzie’s statement is as 
follows:—“ There were indeed two 
women executed, and but two, in both 
these reigns, and they were punished 
for most heinous crimes which no sex 
should defend. Their crimes were that 
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they had recepted, and entertained for 
many months together, the murtherers of 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, who were 
likewise condemned traitors for having 
been openly in rebellion at Bothwell 
Bridge; whereupon they, having been 
prosecuted, declined the King’s authority, 
as being an enemy to God and the Devil’s 
vicegerent.” This statement is held by 
Mr. Napier to be not, as we called it, 
along with that of Sir John Lauder, 
“negative evidence,” but “ positive 
evidence of a negative.” The Sheriff 
of Dumfriesshire should no doubt know 
something more of the proper nomen- 
clature of evidence than we do ; and he 
is kind enough to point out our mistake 
and call us to order. “Dr. Tulloch 
mistakes the nature of the evidence, as 
well as the value of it. Sir George 
Mackenzie positively affirms that through- 
out the whole course of the two reigns 
of the Restoration only two such female 
convicts suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law, and these he points out, by un- 
mistakeable characteristics, to be Marion 
Harvey and Isabel Alison, who suffered 
in 1681, during the reign of Charles II. 
Now this indeed is evidence that 
Margaret Lauchlison and Margaret 
Wilson did not suffer in 1685 during 
the reign of James IL, but moreover it 
is positive evidence. It is positive 
evidence of that negative.” 

We shall not follow Mr. Napier’s ex- 
ample, and try the reader’s patience by 
any attempt to settle our personal dif- 
ferences. Let us stand so far corrected. 
But we cannot help asking why it is 
that Sir George Mackenzie—“ accom- 
plished celebrity” and dignified official 
as he was—should at once be accepted 
as an historical authority, while Dr. 
Gilbert Rule, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh (not to mention inferior 
pamphleteers of the time), is at once 
repudiated as such an authority. Rule 
published a pamphlet in 1691,? the very 


1 Hist. Rescued, p. lxi. 

2 ** A Second Vindication of the Church of 
Scotland.” Edinburgh: Printed by George 
Mosman, Printer to the Church of Scotland 
and her Assemblies, 
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same year in which Mackenzie’s “ Vindi- 
cation” appeared, in which the drowning 
of the women is distinctly asserted. 
He mentions the two women by name, 
and says that they were “tyed to a 
stake within the sea-mark at Wigtown, 
and left there till the tyde overflowed 
them and drowned them.” Mr. Napier 
tries to break the force of this statement 
by an extract from the same pamphlet, 
in which Rule refuses to pledge his 
veracity to “certain matters of fact” as- 
serted by him. He even prints the 
two extracts from Rule’s pamphlet to- 
gether on the same page of his volume 
(cxxxiii.), as if the qualification re- 
ferred directly to the statement about 
the drowning. But there is no evi- 
dence that the one statement refers to 
the other at all. It appears almost 
certain, on the contrary, that Dr. 
Rule’s qualification refers entirely to the 
“matters of fact contained in the pam- 
phlets” which he was answering'—ac- 
cusations, that is to say, made by the 
Episcopalians against the Presbyterians 
—as he himself indicates in the very 
same page of his preface from which 
Mr. Napier quotes. The statement 
about the drowning occurs far on in his 
pamphlet (p. 128), in quite a different 
connection, and is mentioned along with 
such other facts as the ravages of the 
Highland Host, Bothwell Bridge, and 
the murder of Archbishop Sharp, as 
if equally with them beyond question. 
Why then, we ask, is Mackenzie to be 
held a truth-teller and Rule a fabricator? 
“ Mackenzie’s character is above suspi- 
cion,” says Mr. Napier; “he was Sir 
George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh!” Rule 
was a “ Presbyterian hack, rather shy 
and inclined to bolt; a pamphleteer 
of the same stamp” as Shields—author 
of the “ Hind let loose”—who had as- 
serted the same fact the year before, and 
more vaguely three years before. “Sir 
George Mackenzie’s ‘ Vindication’ in 
one scale, and every Cameronian tract 
into the other, the latter must kick the 
beam,” says Mr. Napier. “That single 
pamphlet by the Lord Advocate is 


1 Rule’s Vind. Preface, § 5. 


powerful to destroy every ‘scurrilous 
pamphlet’ ever issued by ‘the Society 
People’” (the Cameronians). This is 
a typical specimen of Mr. Napier’s rea- 
soning. It shows about as much real 
insight and appreciation of facts as his 
history. We have no hesitation in 
saying that, even if Sir George Mac- 
kenzie’s statement went the length of 
denying the drowning of the women, 
there is no reason for crediting him in 
preference to Dr. Rule or the “ Society 
People,” or even poor fanatical Shields, 
exuberant as he may have been in scur- 
rility. Because modern pamphleteers 
are scurrilous we do not necessarily 
impugn their veracity. There is nothing 
more wonderful, as the history of all con- 
troversy shows, than the amount of per- 
sonal honour that will survive the most 
immoral indulgence in abusive language. 

But Principal Rule, we have reason 
to believe, was a gentleman quite as 
good as Sir George Mackenzie. He 
writes quite as much like a gentleman 
as Sir George, and with far less appear- 
ance of art and desire to make outa case. 
His tone, upon the whole, is singularly 
candid, as the very extract given by 
Mr. Napier proves. His pamphlet was 
written at the request of the Church 
of Scotland—a fact, whatever Mr. Napier 
may think, which may be held to carry 
some special weight with it. If Sir 
George Mackenzie’s words are to derive 
any force from his representative posi- 
tion, why not Dr. Rule’s? The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1690 was really a more respectable 
authority to serve than the Restoration 
Government. Moreover, Rule’s pamphlet 
called forth several replies from the best 
and ablest writers on the Episcopalian 
side ; among others, from Dr. Monro, 
ex-Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh, who, Mr. Napier tells us, was 
“Dundee’s accomplished friend and 
eulogist ;”! yet neither he nor any of the 


1 Monro was also, it should be borne in 
mind, the editor of Sir George Mackenzie's 
** Vindicatiou,’”’ which was not published till 
some months after the author’s death. And 
yet, with Sir George’s statement before him, he 
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other writers deny the fact of the women 
having been drowned. Is it not almost 
certain that they would have done so if 
thev could? Nay, is it not significant 
that Sir George Mackenzie himself does 
not explicitly deny the fact? His state- 
ment, notwithstanding Mr. Napier’s 
gloss, by no means goes this length. 
Strictly speaking, all that it implies is 
that only two executions of women 
could be fairly charged against the Go- 
vernment. He may have considered 
the Wigtown tragedy not to have been 
the regular act of the Government; and, 
as we said in our former paper, there is 
some good reason for this view. Plainly 
the drowning at Wigtown was not a 
formal act of execution—in all respects 
according to law—like the hanging of 
the women in Edinburgh. We are not 
called upon, therefore, absolutely to 
impugn the honour of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie. It is barely possible, although 
not likely, that he may not have heard 
of the drowning, and so have made 
his statement in perfect good faith. 
But the more probable supposition is 
that he evaded the force of the accu- 
sation by emphasizing the execution of 
the two women in Edinburgh, and ignor- 
ing the Wigtown tragedy altogether, as 
beyond the province of his vindication. 
Would this be a very astonishing thing 
even for an “honorable” official to 
do who had served without flinching 
two such Governments as those of 
Charles II. and James II., and who 
does not hesitate in his pamphlet to 
vindicate their worst excesses? We 
cannot think so. It is clearly the im- 
pression made upon us in reading his 
words in their connection. He enters 
upon the subject at once, and evidently 
in allusion to certain charges of which 
he had heard. “ There were indeed two 
women executed, and but two, in both 
these reigns ;” the two women, namely, 
hanged in Edinburgh. His further 


never denies the fact of the drowning. Is not 
this conclusive of the view we take of Sir 
George's statement—that it was a clever 
official evasion, and never intended to be a 
denial, of the fact ? 


words leave no doubt that he refers to 
them. Is it not as if he hadsaid: “I 
admit indeed two executions of women, 
but only two, under my official sanction. 
Further, I had no responsibility, and 
the Government is not to be held charge- 
able.” This appears to be the real 
meaning of his words. Had he known 
that the two Wigtown women were 
not only reprieved, but pardoned and 
liberated, instead of being drowned, 
why should he not have said so plainly, 
and made so obvious a point in favour 
of his Government in Scotland? On 
the supposition that the women were 
finally pardoned by the King and saved, 
his silence as to a fact which he of all 
men must have known appears to us far 
more remarkable than his ingenious 
evasion of the charge altogether. It is 
impossible to read his pamphlet without 
seeing that he confines himself through- 
out to a strictly official vindication. 
The pamphlet in fact is rather a clever 
lawyer’s paper than an historical résumé 
to which any inquirer would think of 
appealing for the settlement of a disputed 
point of fact. 

In re-stating the question, we have 
been led into an examination of the only 
special point of which it appears to us 
Mr. Napier makes anything in his elabo- 
rate volume. It is also, we may say in 
passing, the main and most effective point 
urged by a writer in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for December 1863, whose courtesy 
to ourselves at this late date we desire 
to acknowledge. The paper, while it 
adopts Mr. Napier’s views, presents a 
pleasantly marked contrast in style and 
tone. 

But, as we said in the outset, it is 
Dr. Stewart’s merit to have brought 
forward, especially in the second edition 
of his volume, certain additional evi- 
dence on the subject, which appears to us, 
as it has appeared to Mr. Burton, to place 
the fact of the Wigtown martyrdom 
beyond all reasonable dispute.! 


2 Mr. Burton’s words are: ‘ There is on 
record a minute of the Privy Council, repriev- 
ing the execution, with instruction to * inter- 
pose with his most Sacred Majesty for a Royal 
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This evidence is of two kinds— 
derived, first, from local resources, and se- 
condly, from a further examination of the 
pamphlets of the period, a task to which 
an able writer in the Scotsman has lent 
special help. We must spare all details, 
and sum up rapidly the chief points of 
significance in this evidence. 

(1.) The original question was a ques- 
tion of Wodrow’s veracity, and this 
again became a question of the veracity 
of the Kirk Session Records of Kirkinner 
and Penninghame, on which Wodrow 
professedly based his narrative. In what 
way could the veracity of these Records 
be tested? In no way more effectually 
than by examining the character of the 
men who drew them up, and their 
means of information. This task Dr. 
Stewart has accomplished in a very suc- 
cessful manner. By comparing the Kirk 
Session Records with the lists (which 
have been preserved) of persons reported 
as “disorderly”? by the Episcopalian 
incumbents of these parishes, and with 
old tombstones, he has been able to 
determine the age and respectability of 
the men who were responsible for the 
original preparation of the well-known 
account of the martyrdom. He shows 


remission.’ But it is equally certain that the 
women were put to death. There seems to 
have been blundering on the part of the higher 
authorities, who had too much work of the 
kind before them to give it all very full and 
serious attention. The inference is, that the 
ministers of vengeance, having the power to 
execute the sentence, did execute it. And if 
in this they might possibly have been liable to 
question, the Government of the day was not 
one to press them hard ” (Hist..of Scotland, 
vol. vii. pp. 548-9). This exactly bears out 
our view as to the informality of the execu- 
tion, and the likelihood of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie availing himself of this informality to 
ignore it altogether in his ‘‘ Vindication of 
the Government.” 

1See Scotsman newspaper, 8th August, 1867; 
4th September, 1867 ; 5th March, 1869; 5th 
July, 1870. 

2 The civil authorities in the latter years of 
the Persecution required the Episcopalian in- 
cumbents to give in lists of all those who 
absented themselves from the regular Church 
serviee and frequented the ‘‘ Conventicles "— 
or worship of the ejected Presbyterian ministers. 
These parishioners were termed “ disorderly.” 
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that many of them were of full age in 
1685, and that they belonged not merely 
to the peasantry, but to the gentry of the 
district. If the drowning never took 
place, then these men must have known 
that they were engaged in a solemn im- 
posture, and even Mr. Napier’s language 
that “they sealed with prayer an 
abominable falsehood” would not be 
too strong in describing their conduct. 
But, on the other hand, what more 
competent evidence of a fact can there 
be than the solemn attestation of men 
who must have known of the fact, and 
some of whom may have been eye 
witnesses of it? More particularly, Dr. 
Stewart shows, from an examination of 
the Records of the parish of Penning- 
hame, that in 1711 “ the session which 
vouched for the truth of the story of 
the drowning of the two women in 
1685 consisted of thirteen elders, in 
addition to the minister, Mr. Rowan, 
who had come to the parish in 1696, 
eleven years after the drowning. One 
of these elders had been at Bothwell in 
1679, and his son, one of the ministers 
of the Presbytery, was born in 1685. 
Four other elders had been ordained 
before 1696. One elder, who resided 
within two miles of Wigtown, is proved, 
from his tombstone, to have been born 
in 1668 ; another is shown to have been 
in hiding in 1684, while his wife was 
sentenced to banishment for harbouring 
him; while, in addition to all this 
evidence, he proves that Margaret 
Wilson’s mother was alive till after 
1711, and that her brother Thomas, 
who was implicated with her in 1685, 
being then sixteen years old, but who 
escaped, was asked to become an elder 
in his native parish in 1704; that he 
declined then, but that he was ordained 
as an elder in 1719, and that he sur- 
vived till after April 1734.”! Similarly 
it is shown that the elders of Kirkinner 
and Wigtown in 1711 were of such an 
age that they must have known per- 
fectly well what took place in Wigtown 
in 1685, and of such respectability as 


1 Scotsman, 8th August, 1867. 
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to give all reasonable authority to their 
affirmation. Many other particulars are 
brought forward, even direct evidence 
from a daughter of Margaret Lauchlison, 
the elder sufferer, with whom her mother 
was living in the end of 1684, which 
all tend to the same result. It would 
be difficult to conceive more direct and 
solid evidence in favour of a fact of 
this kind. There are hundreds of his- 
torical facts which cannot be traced in 
the same authoritative manner. And 
the only alternative, as we said before, is, 
plainly and broadly, betwixt a charge of 
deliberate imposture and the acceptance 
of thefact. But forus it passes all bounds 
of credibility that so many persons of 
such position and character, and with 
the best means of information as to the 
truth, should have combined to palm 
an imposture upon the public. 

(2.) But in addition to all this local 
evidence there has been found a clear 
admission of the fact of the martyrdom 
in an Episcopalian pamphlet of the 
year 1703. This pamphlet was printed 
by Mr. Andrew Symson, who, at the time 
of the martyrdom, was Episcopal minister 
of Kirkinner (Margaret Lauchlison’s 
parish), and after the Revolution a 
printer in Edinburgh ; and its author, 
there is every reason to believe, was the 
son of this minister, then a student in 
divinity living with his father. The 
pamphlet was written in reply to a 
Presbyterian pamphlet dealing with the 
question of Toleration, in which the fact 
of the drowning was plainly affirmed, 
and its mode described after the manner 
originally made public by Shields ; 
namely, by the women being tied to 
stakes within the flood-mark till the 
sea came up and overflowed them. In 
reply Mr. Symson admits the drowning 
of the two women, but denies that it 
happened in the manner described. 
“ Drowned they were indeed,” he says, 
“but not tyed to stakes within the 
flood- mark till the sea came up.” 
Nothing can be more explicit than 
this. If any persons in the world 
knew as to the fact of the drowning, 
it was the former minister of Kirkinner, 





and his son, who was of such an age in 
1685 as to remember an event so re- 
markable in connection with his father’s 
parish; and here we have, given with 
their cognizance and upon their autho- 
rity, a distinct admission of the fact, 
accompanied by a denial of the mode 
in which it is commonly alleged to have 
taken place. 

Now this is exactly in accordance 
with the view we have taken of the 
story from the beginning, and which 
was explained at length in our former 
paper. The fact itself is attested 
beyond all reasonable question. If a 
fact so attested is to be held question- 
able, the very idea of history, as com- 
monly understood, is destroyed. But 
history is by no means so concerned in 
the accuracy of any particular version 
of the fact or of all the circumstances 
connected with it. It is of the essence 
of the historical spirit to separate the 
essential from the accidental, because it 
is the constant experience of life that 
fiction mingles itself with fact. Even 
two men—still more, twenty men—are 
unable to give exactly the same account 
of a fact which occurred under their 
own eyes. This does not make the 
fact doubtful; but it calls forth the 
critical or verifying faculty to sift the 
true from the exaggerated or false in 
the diverse accounts of it. Take any 
one of the early martyrdoms of the 
Church—that of Ignatius, or of Polycarp, 
or the Lyonnese martyrs—does any one 
doubt the fact of these martyrdoms be- 
cause we may reasonably doubt whether 
they happened in all respects as de- 
scribed, and, still more, may doubt 
whether they were in all respects so 
veautifully edifying as they are drawn 
in the well-known martyrologies? Or 
take another illustration—Does any one 
doubt that Luther was ever at Worms 
because he may think it questionable 
whether he ever said that he would go 
there, although there were as many 
devils in his way as there were tiles 
on the roofs of the houses? or that he 
was ever a prisoner at the Wartburg 
because various accounts are given of 
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the mode of his being transported there, 
or because the story of his interview with 
the Devil, and his throwing his inkstand 
at him, may be held to be apocryphal ? 
In the same manner our belief in the 
fact of the Wigtown martyrdom is not 
at all affected by the diversity of the 
accounts given as to the mode of the 
drowning, or by the reasonable question 
that may be entertained as to the reality 
of the edifying features of the story 
described by Wodrow and Macaulay. 
Whenever we come to details, diversity 
and some degree of uncertainty begin ; 
but this, so far from necessarily destroy- 
ing the substance of a story, is the very 
condition of its historical transmission. 

We are not particularly concerned, 
therefore, in Dr. Stewart's explanation 
of what he considers to have been the 
real circumstances of the Wigtown 
tragedy. Whether the women were 
really tied to stakes within the high 
water-mark, and left till the tide rose 
over them, or whether, as appears more 
probable, they were thrust down in the 
narrow channel of the Bladenoch when 
the tide was rushing through it (the 
version which alone fits in with the 
popular features of the story), interests 
us comparatively little. What Mr. 
Napier calls, with an ingenuity of flip- 
pancy w!:ich proves him a master of 
the ar!, the “ water-oratorio,” we do 
not care to rescue even from such 
criticism as his. If the flippancy 
amuses him, he is easily amused. But 
the fact remains. Men will believe many 
things of their own invention. The 
natural garrulity of tradition loves to 
embellish pathetic or tragic incidents. 
But men do not deliberately invent in- 
cidents, or credit deliberate impostures. 
Tradition casts from its memory the 
mere lies of faction. The popular heart 
seldom or never embalms a foul calumny 
among its sacred recollections. Let Mr. 
Napier feel assured of this, little as any 
popular faith may move such a mind 
as his. 

A single word in conclusion as to the 
Privy Council minute, of which we 
gave on a preceding page the exact 
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form, and which may be said to have 
originated all the discussion. Dr. 
Stewart has also succeeded, we think, 
in explaining its terms—the peculiar 
difficulty as to the insertion in it of the 
words—*“ Magistrates of Edinburgh ;” 
—a result to which Mr. Napier himself 
has contributed. It turns out 
lustrated by a parallel case of certain 
Cumnock men, that after a reprieve 
was granted, the Privy Council sent 
the case with a recommendation for 
pardon to London (a fact implied in 
the terms of the minute); and that in 
the meantime the offenders—supposing 
them to have taken the oath of abjura 
tion, a willingness to do which was 
the condition of the reprieve—were 
brought to Edinburgh to wait the Royal 
pleasure. Hence it was the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh who had finally to deal 
with such cases when they had their 
natural sequel. It was left to them to 
dispose, according to the Royal pardon, 
of the prisoners who had taken the oath 
and been removed to Edinburgh. The 
reprieve of the Galloway women was 
drawn up on the supposition of things 
taking their customary course. But all 
this usual method of procedure was de- 
feated in their case by their unexpect- 
edly and obstinately refusing to take the 
oath of abjuration. In consequence 
of this, the reprieve never became effec- 
tual; they were never removed to Edin- 
burgh (Dr. Stewart may be said to 
have proved this as a distinct fact by an 
examination of the Edinburgh prison- 
lists of the time); and the local “ minis- 
ters of vengeance,” as Mr. Burton calls 
them, took the matter in their own hands 
and carried out the tragedy. 

We have finished our summing up, 
and close with a parting word of personal 
explanation, which is only drawn from 
us by the necessity of the case. Mr. 
Napier has made much of our being a 
Presbyterian, and of our necessarily 
taking the Presbyterian side of a contro- 
versy like this. ‘There is nobody who 


as il- 


knows anything of us who does not 
know that Presbytery or Episcopacy is 
We 


nothing to us in such a matter. 
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should have been glad if Mr. Napier had 
succeeded in disproving the Wigtown 
tragedy, and so withdrawing one soiled 
page from the history of the Restoration 
Government in Scotland. In reference 
to another matter we have ourselves 
tried to assist him in this task—un- 
successfully as Mr. burton thinks.! But 
the truth is, the task as a whole is beyond 
historical accomplishment. Mr. Burton, 
in the calm, pitiless impartiality of his 
concluding chapters, may be said to have 
settled this for ever. Here or there, 
what does it matter to try and cleanse 
« page in so foula volume? The Res- 
toration Government, from beginning to 
end, was hopelessly bad, base in spirit, 
rapacious and cruel in action, calamitous 
in result. It did more harm to Scot- 
land than can ever be retrieved, having 
rendered for ever impossible the harmo- 

1 See article *‘ Archbishop Sharp,” North 
British Review, June 1867; and Burton’s 
** History,” vol. vii. pp. 395—413. 





nious development of its religious life, 
and given a standing ground in its na- 
tional history even to two such extremes 
as Mr. Mark Napier and Dr. Begg. It 
requires some knowledge of Scotland to 
understand all the harm of this: and 
the worst thing to be said of Mr. Napier’s 
writings is that they intensify an inhe- 
rited discord and bitterness which all 
wise men would wish allayed and for- 
gotten. We advise the author of ‘‘ His- 
tory Rescued” seriously to turn his 
labours in some other direction. Even 
such powers as his are wasted in grub- 
bing amidst the filthy memorials of 
Restoration heroes, and in defending a 
Government which no industry of re- 
search can redeem from dishonour, All 
the adroit and passionless ingenuity ot 
Sir George Mackenzie makes but a poor 
business of its vindication. Mr. Mark 
Napier merely touches its darkness with 
false lights, and relieves its ignominy 
by ridicule. 



































































































Tue following remarkable letter from 
John Wesley to Lord Dartmouth, the 
then Colonial Secretary, which, through 
the kindness of the present Earl, is 
now for the first time published from 
the original in the archives of his 
family, cannot fail to be read with 
much interest and instruction at a june- 
ture in many respects like that at which 
its burning words were called forth. 
It is the kind of letter, mutatis mu- 
tandis, that ought to have been written 
by the Pope tothe Emperorof the French 
at the unprovoked beginning of the pre- 
sent war, or by any French ecclesiastic 
who believes that his country is labour- 
ing under a fatal illusion in refusing to 
acknowledge its defeat, and in believing 
that the loss of an inch of territory is 
the destruction of the whole nation. It 
might even be written by some German 
pastor or professor, who thinks that 
he might persuade the King or Count 
Bismarck to moderate, for the sake of 
peace, even their just demands. That 
Wesley was right we now all acknow- 
ledge. It is possible that had any one 
of the personages whom we have 
imagined so spoken, they might have 
been right also. 


Mr Lorp,—I would not speak, as it 
may seem to be concerning myself with 
things that lie out of my province. 
But I dare not refrain from it any 
longer: I think silence in the present 
case would be a sin against God, against 
my Country, and against my own soul. 

But what hope can I have of doing 
good, of making the least impression 
upon your Lordship where so many have 
spoken in vain, and those far better 
qualified to speak on so delicate a 
subject ? 
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They were better qualified in some 
respects ; in others they were not. They 
had not less bias upon their minds: 
They were not free from worldly Hopes 
and Fears. Their Passions were engaged : 
and how easily do these blind the eyes 
of the Understanding? They were not 
more impartial. Most of them were 
prejudiced in the highest degree. They 
neither loved the King nor his Minis- 
ters. Rather they hated them with a 
perfect hatred. And your Lordship 
knowing this, if you was a man, could 
not avoid having some prejudice to 
Them ; in which case it would be hardly 
possible to feel the full force of their 
arguments. 

They had not better means of in- 
formation, of knowing the real Tempers 
and Sentiments, either of the Americans 
on the one hand, or of the English, 
Irish, and Scots, on the other. Above 
all, they trusted in themselves, in their 
own power of convincing and persuad- 
ing. I trust only in the living Gop, 
who hath the hearts of all men in his 
hand. 

And whether my writing do any good 
or no, it need do no harm. For it rests 
within your Lordship’s breast, whether 
any eye but your own shall see it. 

All my prejudices are against the 
Americans. For I am an High-Church 
man, the son of an High-Church man, 
bred up from my childhood in the 
highest notions of Passive Obedience 
and Non-Resistance. And yet in spite 
of all my rooted prejudice, I cannot 
avoid thinking (if I think at all) That 
an oppressed People asked for nothing 
more than their Legal Rights ; and that 
in the most modest and inoffensive 
manner which the nature of the thing 
would allow. 

But waiving this, waiving all consi- 
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derations of Right and Wrong, I ask, 
“Is it Common Sense to use Force 
toward the Americans ?” 

A letter now before me says, “ Four 
hundred: of the Regulars and forty of 
the Militia were killed in the last skir- 
mish.” What a disproportion! And 
this is the first Essay of raw men against 
Regular troops ! 

You see, my Lord, whatever has been 
affirmed, these men will not be fright- 
ened. And it seems, they will not be 
conquered so easily, as was at first 
imagined. They will probably dispute 
every inch of ground, and, if they die, 
die sword in hand. 

Indeed some of our valiant officers 
say, “Two thousand men will clear Ame- 
rica of these rebels.” No, nor twenty 
thousand, nor perhaps treble that num- 
ber, be they rebels or not. They are 
as strong men as you: They are as 
valiant as you ; if not abundantly more 
valiant. For they are one and all 
Enthusiasts ; Enthusiasts for Liberty. 
They are calm, deliberate Enthusiasts. 
And we know how this principle 


“‘Breathes into softest souls stern Love of War, 
And thirst of Vengeance, and contempt of 
Death.” 


We know men animated with this, will 
leap into a fire, or rush upon a cannon’s 
mouth. 

“But they have no Experience of 
War.” And how much more have our 
troops? How few of them ever saw a 
Battle? “ But they have no Discipline.” 
That is an entire mistake. Already 
they have near as much as our Army. 
And they will learn more of it every 
day. So that in a short time they will 
understand it as well as their assailants. 

“But they are divided among them- 
selves: so you are informed by various 
letters and memorials.” So, I doubt 
not, was poor Rehoboam informed, con- 
cerning the ten tribes! So (nearer our 
times) was Philip informed, concerning 
the people of the Netherlands! No, 
my Lord, they are terribly united ; not 
in the province of New England only, 
but down as low as the Jerseys, and 
Pennsylvania, the bulk of the people are 





sojunited, that to speak a word in favour 
of the present English measures would 
almost endanger a man’s life. Those 
who inform me of this (one of whom 
was with me last week, lately come 
from Philadelphia) are no Sycophants; 
they say nothing to curry favour ; they 
have nothing to gain or lose by me. 
But they speak with sorrow of heart, 
what they have seen with their eyes, 
and heard with their own ears. 

Those men think, one and all, be it 
right or wrong, that they are contending 
pro aris et focis, for their Wives, Chil- 
dren, Liberty! What advantage have 
they herein over men that fight only for 
pay? None of whom care a straw for 
the cause wherein they are engaged : 
most of whom strongly disapprove of 
it ? 

Have they not another considerable 
advantage? Is there occasion to recruit 
the troops? Their supplies are at hand, 
all round about them: ours are three 
thousand miles off. 

Are we then able to conquer the 
Americans, suppose they are left to 
themselves? Suppose all our neigh- 
bours stand stock still, and leave us and 
them to fight it out? But are we sure 
of this? Are we sure that all our 
neighbours will stand stock still? I 
doubt, they have not promised it. And 
if they had, could we rely upon those 
Promises 4 

Yet it is not probable they will send 
ships or men to America. Is there not 
a shorter way? Do they not know 
where England and Ireland lie? And 
have they not troops, as well as ships in 
readiness? All Europe is well apprised 
of this; only the English know no- 
thing of the matter! What if they 
find means to land but ten thousand 
men? Where are the troops in England 
or Ireland to oppose them? Why, cut- 
ting the throats of their Brethren in 
America! Poor England in the mean 
time ! 

“But we have our Militia, our va- 
liant disciplined Militia: These will 
effectually oppose them.” Give me leave, 
my Lord, to relate a little circumstance 
of which one then on the spot informed 
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me. In 1716 a large Body of Militia 
were marching towards Preston against 
the Rebels. In a woed which they 
were marching by, a boy happened to 
discharge his fowling-piece. ‘The Sol- 
diers gave all for lost ; and by common 
consent threw down their and 
ran for life. So much dependence is 
to be placed on our valorous Militia ! 

But, my Lord, this 1s not all. We 
have thousands of Enemies, perhaps 
more dangerous than French or Spa- 
niards, They are landed already, they 
fill our Cities, our Towns, our Villages. 
As I travel four or five thousand miles 
every year, I have an opportunity of 
conversing freely with more persons of 
every denomination than any one else in 
the three kingdoms. I cannot therefore 
but know the General Disp sition of the 
people, English, Scots, and Irish, and I] 
know an huge majority of them are 
exasperated almost to madness. Exactly 
so they were thro’out England and 
Scotland about the year 1640: And in 
great measure by the same means: by 
inflammatory Papers, which were spread, 
as they are now, with the utmost dili- 
gence in every corner of the land. 
Hereby the bulk of the people were 
effectually cured of all Love and Reve- 
rence for the King. So that first 
despising, then hating him, they were 
just ripe for open Rebellion. And | 
assure your Lordship so they are now: 
they want nothing but a Leader. 

Two circumstances more deserve to 
be Considered: the one that there was 
at that time a general decay of Trade, 
almost throughout the Kingdom ; The 
other, that there was an uncommon 
Dearness of Provisions. The case is the 
same in both respects at this day. So 
that even now there are multitudes of 
people that having nothing to do, and 
nothing to eat, are ready for the first 
bidder ; and that without inquiring into 
the merits of the Cause, would flock to 
any that would give them bread. 

Upon the whole I am really some- 
times afraid, That “this evil is of the 
Lord.” When I consider (to say nothing 
of ten thousand other Vices shocking to 
human nature) the astonishing Luxury 
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of the Rich, and the Profaneness of rich 
and poor, I doubt whether General dis 
soluteness of Manners does not demand 
a General visitation. Perhaps the decree 
is already gone forth from the Governor 
of the world. Perhaps even now, 


** As he that buys surveys a Ground, 
So the destroying Angel measures it around. 
Calm he surveys the perishing Nation, 
Ruin behind him stalks and empty desola- 
tion.” 


But we Englishmen are too wise t 
acknowledge that God has anything to 
do in the world! Otherwise should we 
not seek him by Fasting and Prayer, 
before he lets the lifted thunder drop? 
O my Lord, if your Lordship can do any- 
thing let it not be wanting! ForGop’s 
sake, for the sake of the King, of the 
Nation, of your lovely Family, remember 
Rehoboam! Remember Philip the 
Second! Remember King Charles the 
First ! 
I am, with true regard, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
JoHN WESLEY. 


14th June, 1775, in the way to Dublin. 

It may be worth while to place by 
the side of this powerful utterance the 
words of another great Christian teacher 
and preacher, which seem as if they had 
been written for the present time. They 
are taken from Arnold’s “ Lectures on 
Modern History "—that which treats of 
military history and the laws of war. 

The first passage bears directly on 
that excessive fear and susceptibility 
of the German predominance, which 
in some degree led to the war, and 
which still causes many Englishmen to 
look with alarm to its conclusion :— 


“There are some very satisfactory examples 
to show that a nation must not at any rate 
assume lightly that it is superior to another, 
because it may have gained great victories over 
it. Judging by the experience of the period 
from 1796 to 1809, we might say that the 
French were decidedly superior to the Aus- 
trians; and so the campaign of 1806 might 
seem to show an equal superiority over the 
Prussians. Yet in the long struggle between 
the Austrian and French monarchies, the mili- 
tary success of each are wonderfully balanced : 
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in 1796, whilst Napoleon was defeating army 
after army in Italy, the Archduke Charles was 


driving Jourdan and Moreau before him out of 


Germany; and Frederick the Great defeated 
the French at Rosbach as completely and 
easily as Napoleon defeated the Prussians at 
Jena. The military character of the Italians 
is now low: yet without going back to the 
Roman times, we find that in the sixteenth 
century the inhabitants of the Roman states 
were reputed tu possess in an eminent degree 
the qualities of soldiers, and some of the ables 
generals of Europe, Alexander Farnese Prince e 
of Parma, Spinola, and Montecuculi, were 
natives of Italy. In our own contests with 
France, our superiority has not always been 
what our national vanity would imagine it ; 
Philip Augustus and Louis the Ninth were 
uniformly successful against John and Henry 
the Third ; the conquests of Edward the Thi rd 
and Henry the Fifth were followed by periods 
equally unvaried disasters ; and descending 
to later times, if Marlborough was uniformly 
victorious, yet King William when opposed to 
Luxembourg, and the Duke of Cumberland 
when opposed to Marshal Saxe, were no less 
uniformly beaten. Such examples are, | think, 
satisfactory ; for judging calmly, we would not 
surely wish that one nation should be uni- 
formly and inevitably superior to another ; | 
do not know what national virtue could safely 
be subjected to so severe a temptation. If 
there be, as perhaps there are, some physical 
and moral qualities enjoyed by some nations 
in a higher degree than by others, and this, so 
far as we see, constitutio nally ; yet the superi- 
ority is not so great but that a little over-pre- 
sumption and carelessness on one side, or a little 
increased activity and more careful discipline 
on the other, and still more any remarkable 
individual genius in the generals or in the 
government, may easily restore the balance, 01 
even turn it the other way. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, and very legitimate, to feel that 
we have such qualities as will save us from 
ever being despicable enemies, or from being 
easily defeated by others; but it is much 
better that we should not feel so confident, as 
to think that others must always be defeated 
by us.” 

The following passage might well be 
borne in mind by those who, ‘whether in 
France or England, are justifying the 
irregular warfare of the Francs-Tireurs:- 


“ What is sometimes, and by one party, called 
an heroic national resistance, is by others 
called insurrection and brigandage ; ; and what, 
according to one version, are but strong and 
just severities for the maintenance of peace, 
are, according to another, wholesale murders 
and military massacres. Now it seems cne 
of the greatest improvements of the modern 
laws of war, that regular armies are con- 
sidered to be the only belligerents, and 
that the inhabitants of a country which 


shall happen to be the seat of war shall 
be regarded as neutrals, and protected both 
in their persons and property. It is held 
that such a system does not prevent gratuitous 
horrors ; a treacherous and assassinating kind 
of warfare on one side, and on the other cruel 
ties and outrages of the worst description, in 
which the most helpless part of the population, 
the sick and the aged, women and children, are 
the greatest sufferers. But it is quite es 
sential that this system of forbearance should 
be equally observed by both parties; if soldier 
plunder or set fire to a village, they cannot 
complain if the inhabitants cut off their strag- 
clers, or shoot at them from behind walls and 
hedges ; and, on the other hand, if the inhabi- 
tants of a village will go out on their own 
account to annoy an enemy’s march, to inter- 
rupt his communications, and to fire upon | ie 
men wherever they can find them, they, 
must be patient if the enemy in return burn 
their village, and hang them up as brigands. 
For it is idle to say that the mere circum 
stance that an army is invading its enemy’s 
country puts it out of the pale of civilized 
hostility : or, at any rate, if this be maintained, 
it is worse than idle to say that it may not re- 
taliate this system, and put out of the pale of 
civilized hostility those who have begun so to 
deal with them. The truth is, that if war, 
carried on by regular armies under the strictest 
discipline, is yet a great evil, an irregular par- 
tisan warfare is an evil ten times more in- 
tolerable ; it is in fact no other than to give a 
licence to a whole population to commit all 
sorts of treachery, rapine, and cruelty, without 
any restraint ; letting loose a multitude of 
armed men, with none of the obedience and 
none of the honourable feelings of a soldier ; 
cowardly because they are undisciplined, and 
cruel because they are cowardly. It seems 
then the bounden duty of every government, 
not only not to enccurage such irregular wai 
fare on the part of its population, but care- 
fully to repress it, and to oppose its enemy 
only with its regular troops, or with men regu- 
larly organized, and acting under authorized 
officers, who shall observe the ordinary humani 
ties of civilized war. And what are called 
patriotic insurrections, or irregular risings of 
the whole population to annoy an invading 
army by all means, ought impartially to be 
condemned, by whomsoever and against whom- 
soever practised, as a resource of small and 
doubtful efficacy, but full of certain atrocity, 
and a most terrible aggravation of the evils of 
war. Of course, if an invading army sets thi 
example of such irregular warfare, if a 
ceed after the manner of the ancients to lay 
waste the country in mere wantonness, to burn 
houses, and to be guilty of personal outrages 
on the inhabitants, then they themselves in- 
vite retaliation, and a guerilla warfare against 
such an invader becomes justifiable. But our 
censure in all cases should have reference not 
to the justice of the original war, which is a 
point infinitely disputable, but to a simple 
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fact, which side first set the example of de- 
parting from the laws of civilised warfare, 
and of beginning a system of treachery and 
atrocity. 

In the natural course of things, war 
must be carried on in the territory of one 
belligerent or of the other; it is an acci- 
dent merely if their fighting-ground happen 
to be the country of some third party. _o 
it cannot be said that the party which 
acts on the offensive, war having been once 
declared, becomes in the wrong by doing so, 
or that the object of all invasion is conquest. 
You invade your enemy in order to compel him 
to do you justice; that is, to force him to 
make peace on reasonable terms. This is your 
theory of the case, and it is one which must be 
allowed to be maintainable just as much as 
your enemy’s, for all laws of war waive, and 
must waive, the question as to the original 
justice of the quarrel ; they assume that both 
parties are equally in the nght. But suppose 
invasion for the sake of conquest, I do not say 
of the whole of your enemy’s country, but of 
that portion of it which you are invading ; as 
we have many times invaded French colonies 
with a view to their incorporation permanently 
with the British dominions. Conquests of 
such a sort are no violations necessarily of the 
legitimate object of war; they may be consi- 
dered as a security taken for the time to come. 
Yet undoubtedly the shock to the inhabitants 
of the particular countries so invaded is very 
great; it was not a light thing for the Canadian, 
or the inhabitant of Trinidad or of the Cape 
of Good Hope, to be severed from the people 
of his own blood and language, from his own 
mother state, and to be subjected to the do- 
ininion of foreigners, men with a strange lan- 
guage, strange manners, a different Church, 
and a different law. That the inhabitants of 
such countries should enlist very zealously in 
the militia, and should place the resources of 
defence very readily in the hands of the govern- 
ment, is quite just and quite their duty ; I am 
only deprecating the notion that they should 
rise in irregular warfare, each man or each 
village for itself, and assail the invaders as 
their personal enemies, killing them whenever 
and wherever they can find them. Or again, 
suppose that the invasion is undertaken for 
the purpose of overthrowing the existing 
government of a country, as the attempted 
French descents to co-operate with the Jacob- 
ites, or the invasion of France by the coalesced 
powers in 1792 and 1793, and again in 1814 
and 1815. When the English army advanced 
into France in 1814, respecting persons and 
property, and paying for every article of food 
which they took from the country, would it 
have been for the inhabitants to barricade 
every village, to have lurked in every thicket 
and behind every wall to shoot stragglers and 
sentinels, and keep up night and day a war of 
extermination ? Tr indeed the avowed object 
of the invader be the destruction not of any 
particular government, but of the national ex- 
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istence altogether, if he thus disclaims the 
usual object of legitimate war, a fair and 
lasting peace, and declares that he makes it a 
war of extermination, he doubtless cannot 
complain if the usual laws of war are departed 
from against him, when he himself sets the 
example. But even then, when we consider 
what oe gen atrocities a partisan warfare 
gives birth to, and that no nation attacked by 
an overwhelming force of disciplined armies 
was ever saved by such means, it may be 
doubted even then whether it be justifiable, 
unless the invader drives the inhabitants to it, 
by treating them from the beginning as ene- 
mies, and outraging their persons and property. 
If this judgment seem extreme to any one, | 
would only ask him to consider well first the 
cowardly, treacherous, and atrocious character 
of all guerilla warfare, and in the next place 
the certain misery which it entails on the 
country which practises it, and its inefficacy, as 
a general rule, to conquer or expel an encmy, 
however much it may annoy him.” 

The following extract might well be 
submitted to any Congress which may 
be held at the close of the war. It calls, 
as will be seen, for a revision of the mili- 
tary code, which down to this time has 
justified the French in enclosing a vast 
unarmed population within the for- 
tresses of Strasburg, Metz, and Paris, 
and which has therefore forced the 
Germans into the odious task either of 
bombarding the most beautiful of 
modern cities, or of starving to death 
an innocent multitude of women and 
children. It may be too late to alter 
this code now. It cannot be too soon 
to prevent the possibility of its re- 
currence :— 

“A case in which it seems desirable that the 
law of nations should either be amended, or 
declared more clearly and enforced in practice, 
is that of the blockade of towns not defended 
by their inhabitants, in order to force their 
surrender by starvation. And here let us try 
to realize to ourselves what such a blockade is. 
We need not, unhappily, draw a fancied pic- 
ture ; history, and no remote history either, 
will supply us with the facts.” 

Then follows the written description 
of the siege of Genoa, which ended in 


the death by starvation of 20,000 of 


the population. 


“ Now is it right that such a tragedy as this 
should take place, and that the laws of war 
should be supposed to justify the authors of it / 
Conceive having been a naval officer in Lord 
Keith’s squadron at that time, and being en- 
ployed in stopping the food which was being 
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brought for the relief of such misery. For the 
thing was done deliberately ; the ye tire 
of the Genoese was known, their distress was 
known ; it was known that they could not 
force Massena to surrender; it was known 
that they were dying daily by hundreds ; yet 
week after week, and month after month, did 
the British ships of war keep their iron watch 
along all the coast: no vessel nor boat laden 
with any article of provision could escape their 
vigilance. One cannot but be thankful that 
Nelson was spared from commanding at this 
horrible blockade of Genoa. 

Now, on which side the law of nations 
should throw the guilt of most atrocious murder 
is of little comparative consequence, or whether 
it should attach it to both sides equally : but 
that the deliberate starving to death of twenty 
thousand helpless persons should be regarded 
as a crime in one or both of the parties con- 
cerned in it, seems to me self-evident. The 
simplest course would seem to be, that all non- 
combatants should be allowed to go out of a 
blockaded town, and that the general who 
should refuse to let them pass should be re- 
garded in the same light as one who were to 
murder his prisoners, or who were to be in the 
habit of butchering women and children. For 
it is not true that war only looks to tlie 
speediest and most effectual way of attaining 
its object, so that as the letting the inhabitants 


go out would enable the garrison to maintain 
the town longer, the laws of war authorize the 
keeping them in and starving them. Poisoning 
wile might be still a quicker method of re- 
ducing a place, but do the laws of war therefure 
sanction it? I shall not be supposed for a 
moment to be placing the guilt of the individuals 
concerned in the two cases which Iam going to 
compare on an equal footing ; it would be most 
unjust to do so, for in the one case they acted, as 
they supposed, according to a law which made 
what they did theirduty. But take the cases 
themselves, and examine them in all their cir- 
cumstances ; the degree of suffering inflicted, 
the innocence axa helplessness of the sufferers, 
the interests at stake, and the possibility of 
otherwise securing them ; and if any man can 
defend the lawfulness in the abstract of the 
starvation of the inhabitants of Genoa, I will 
engage also to establish the lawfulness of the 
massacres of September.” 


We cannot doubt that, had Arnold 
been alive now, he would, in some form 
or other, have lifted up his voice again 
in each of the three cases here quoted. 
It seems only fair to his memory to let 
him “though dead, yet speak” once 
more. A. P. 8. 







































THE MODERN 





REVOLT. 





BY E, LYNN LINTON, 


Tue late remarkable outbreak of women 
against the restrictions under which they 
have hitherto lived—the Modern Revolt, 
as it may be called—has two meanings : 
the one, a noble protest against the fri- 
volity and idleness into which they have 
suffered themselves to sink ; the other, a 
mad rebellion against the natural duties 
of their sex, and those characteristics 
known in the mass as womanliness. 
And among the most serious problems 
of the day is, how to reconcile the 
greater freedom which women are tak- 
ing with the restrictive duties of sex ; 
how to bring their determination to 
share in the remunerative work of the 
world into harmony with that woman- 
liness, without which they are intrin- 


sically valueless — inferior copies of 


men, having neither the sweetness, the 
tenderness, the modesty of the one 
sex, nor the courage, the resolution, 
the power of the other. 

Women have always been more or 
less riddles to men, whose stronger 
organization finds it difficult to under- 
stand the feverish impulses, the hysteri- 
cal excitement by which they are 
swayed, and who cannot believe that 


the failings of slaves and the virtues of 


saints can co-exist in the same class, 
Hence they have taken extreme views: 
one, the cynical school, making them 
the authors of all the evil afloat, sly, 
intriguing, unreasonable, influenced only 
by self-interest, governed only by fear, 
cruel, false, and worthless; while another, 
more poetic and quite as untrue, paints 
them asseraphiccreatures gliding through 
a polluted world in a selt-evolved atmo- 
sphere of purity and holiness and igno- 
rance of evil; creatures all heart and soul 
and compassion and love ; embodiments 
of charity, bearing all things and believ- 
ing all things, loving even their tyrants, 
kissing the rod wherewith they arestruck, 


reforming bad men by the spectacle of 
their untainted virtues, and softening 
the rude by their ineffable grace. These 
are the two extremes: but no school 
has yet upheld them as sober, rational, 
well-informed beings—with brains to 
regulate their impulses, yet with more 
love than calculation; with strong 
instincts and intuitive perceptions, yet 
not devoid of reason; with courage to 
examine dark moral problems and to 
learn the truth of social conditions 
which they do not share, yet with purity 
surviving knowledge—women who do 
not ‘care to make a fool’s paradise of 
Arcadian innocence for themselves, but 
who are not content to let vice reign 
supreme while they stand loftily aside 
on the plea of pitch and the defilement 
arising therefrom-——-women who are 
neither the slaves nor the rivals of 
men, and whose demand for equal 
rights does not include confusion of 
circumstance or identity of condition. 
And this is what the best of the re- 
volters are aiming at becoming now. 
For the class which advocates indiffer- 
ence to the wishes and approbation of 
men is not one deserving serious con- 
sideration. This is the madness, the 
exaggeration which brings the whole 
question into disfavour; and no one 
who has woman’s best interests at 
heart can thank the members of this 
class for their advocacy. 

The first point in this modern re- 
volt is the cry of women for leave to 
work. This surely is a mere cry, not a 
cause. There is work for them to do 
if they will do it; work waiting for 
them, and sadly needing their doing. 
3ut this is not the work they want 
to do. What they want is a share in 
that which men have appropriated, and 
which is undeniably better fitted for 
men than women. And in their at- 
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tempt to get hold of this they are 
leaving undone that which Nature and 
the fitness of things have assigned to 
them, like children who quit their own 
tasks which are within their compass, 
while wanting those apportioned to the 
elders. Yet what have women to com- 
plain of in the way of wanting work ? 
In reality very few careers are closed to 
them. To be sure the law and the 
church, the army, navy, and Parliament, 
are crypts into which they may not 
penetrate, but all trades and commerce, 
and the financial world outside the 
Stock Exchange, are open to them: 
they may be merchants, bankers, traders 
of all kinds, shipowners and ship- 
builders, artists, writers, teachers, far- 
mers,! and they can practise medicine 
under restrictions, besides being nurses. 
All these and more modes of gaining 
a livelihood are free to them ; and they 
have moreover their own more special 
work. 

But let us confess it honestly, if sor- 
rowfully—hitherto they have made no 
class mark in anything, and only a very 
few women, and those quite excep- 
tional, have done what they might do. 
It is said that this want of class 
distinction is owing to the want of 
education. Granting the plea gene- 
rally, who has educated women if not 
women themselves? No one has pre- 
vented women from giving to girls an 
education as broad and sound as that 
given by men to boys; the wretched 
thing called female education has not 
been men’s doing, nor has the want of 
anything better been in deference to 
men’s wishes. The education of her 
daughters is essentially the mother’s care 
and a woman’s charge : and as a proof of 
this, now that a desire for better things 
has sprung up among women, men help 
them to get the best that can be given. 


1 Only quite lately a farmer, Mrs. Millington, 
of Ash Grove Farm, near Bicester, took the 
prize for good farming over the heads of her 
male competitors; and there was, probably is 
still, a lady of rank, who owns a dairy at Not- 
ting Hill, who attends to the business herself, 
and drives her pair of bays to the door of those 
of her customers who have had any complaint 
to make, to see into their case herself. 


It has been because mothers have willed 
it so, that their daughters have been 
flimsily taught and flashily accomplished, 
and handed over to men neither intel- 
lectual companions nor useful house- 
managers, 

Let us go over the list of what has 
been especially woman’s work, and say 
candidly what she has made of her 
talent. All that concerns domestic and 
social life is hers—maternity and the 
care of the young, the education of the 
daughters, the management of the house, 
the arrangements of society, the regula- 
tion of dress and fashion. And what- 
ever we may think about woman’s right 
to a more extended sphere of action, we 
cannot deny that these are her principal 
duties; whatever we may add on to 
these, these must always remain her 
primary obligations. 

But how are these duties performed ? 

In the question of maternity lies the 
saddest part of the Modern Revolt. God 
alone knows what good is to come out 
of the strange reaction against the ma- 
ternal instinct, which is so marked a 
social feature in America, and which is 
spreading rapidly here. Believing, for 
my part, in the progress of humanity, 
and in our unconsciously working to 
good ends even by crooked means, I find 
my faith in ultimate historic improve- 
ment severely exercised by this pheno- 
menon. Formerly children were desired 
by all women, and their coming con- 
sidered a blessing rather than otherwise : 
now the proportion of wives who regard 
them as a curse is something appalling, 
and the annoyance or despair, with the 
practical expression, in many cases, given 
to that annoyance as their number in- 
creases, is simply bewildering to those 
who have cherished that instinct as it 
used to be cherished. The thing is as I 
have said: the moral or historic end to 
be attained through it no one has yet 
discovered. It may mean an instinctive 
endeavour to check a superabundant 
population ; but proximately it seems 
due to our artificial mode of life, and 
the high pressure under which we 
live, whereby we are taxed to the ut- 
most we can bear, with no margin to 
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spare: our civilization thus recurring to 
first principles and repeating the savage’s 
dread of unnecessary mouths in his tribe. 
Still, however it may come about, or 
whatever it may mean, the modern revolt 
against the maternal instinct is something 
for the student of humanity to examine. 
Let us hope that before long he will ex- 
plain to us the ultimate outcome of it. 
The care of the young ranks as one of 
the most important of all things to the 
State and the race, and one on which no 
pains bestowed could be too much. 
Yet how many mothers understand the 
management of the young in any scien- 
tific sense? How many study the best 
modes of education, physical or moral, 
and bring their studies to good issue ? 
How many mothers will even receive 
advice and not consider it interference 
in their own distinct domain? and how 
many ate there who so much as doubt 
that maternity of itself does not give 
wisdom, and that by the mere fact of 
motherhood a woman is fully capable of 
managing her child without more teach- 
ing than that which she gets from in- 
stinct? We give less thought (not less 
love), less study, less scientific method, 
to the management of our own young 
than to the training of future racehorses 
or the development of the prize heifer 
onthe farm. The wildest ideas on food, 
the most injudicious fashions in dress, 
amusements which ruin both body and 
mind, such as children’s evening parties, 
theatres, and the like, make one often 
think that the last person to whom her 
children should be entrusted is the 
mother. Add to this a moral education, 
good or bad according to individual 
temperament, an ignorance of psycholo- 
gical laws as dense as that of the physio- 
logical and hygienic, and the personal 
care of the little ones delegated to ser- 
vants, and we have the base on which 
the modern nursery is constructed. This 
delegation of the mother’s duty to ser- 
vants is as amazing in its contravention 
of instinct as the revolt against mater- 
nity. Every woman sees how nurses 
treat the children of other mothers, and 
every mother trusts her own nurse im- 
plicitly, and gives into the hands of a 
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coarse and ignorant woman, the temper, 
the health, the nerves, the earliest men- 
tal direction, and the consequent perma- 
nent bias of the future of her child, 
while perhaps she goes out on a crusade 
to help people who need example rather 
than assistance. This is no overcharged 
picture. The unscientific management 
of children, and the absolute surrender 
of them while young, and therefore 
while most plastic, into the hands of 
servants, is too patent to be denied. 

Of education we have already spoken, 
and because of the present better me- 
thods we need not go back on the past 
mistakes ; but how about housekeeping? 

The fashions of modern life are not 
favourable to good housekeeping. Here 
and there we meet with a woman who 
has made it an art, and carried it out to 
a beautiful perfection ; but the number 
of those who have done so is small 
compared to the indifferent, the ineffi- 
cient, those who interfere without or- 
ganizing, and those who have given up 
their office to servants, retaining merely 
that symbol of authority called “keeping 
the keys.” Few women above a very 
mediocre social position do anything in 
the house; and the fatal habit of fine- 
ladyism is gradually descending to the 
tradesman’s and mechanic’s classes ; 
fewer still try to elevate the system of 
housekeeping altogether, and make it 
possible for ladies, even our artificial 
product, to take an active part in it with 
pleasure and profit to themselves. Yet 
French and German women keep 
house actively, and do not disdain the 
finer portions of the work. With 
the help of the machines which 
American need has fashioned for the 
home, this does not seem a very de- 
grading task for women. One conse- 
quence wherever ladies of education are 
active housekeepers is, that a more 
scientific, compact, cleanly, and less 
rude and wasteful mode of cookery 
obtains. And indeed that cooking ques- 
tion is a grave one, belonging especially 
to women, and quite as important in its 
own way as the knowledge of drugs and 
the mixing up of pills. Women do not 
consider it so, and ladies are rather 
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proud than otherwise of their igno- 
rance of an art which is one of their 
elemental natural duties. Dut they 
want to be doctors, if the y object 
to be cooks. Yet how it can be con- 
sidered honourable to get meat by ma- 
nij yulating asafcetida, and degrading to 
pe to the ec voking of that meat when 
got—beneath the dignity of a woman’s 
intellect to understand the constituent 
elements of fo : and what they make in 

human t 


¢ 


frame, yet consistent with 

that dignit y to unde st ‘and th ie effect 

drugs -why th >] 

to health sh wa! l “e a science fit for 
lee ue , 


ills ing 


the noblest intellects to undertake, and 
the art of k ping in health an office fit 
only for the grossest and most ignorant to 
fill—is a nice , distin tion of honour, the 

quality of which I, for one, have never 
he en able to understand; nor why that 
ao in tmperio, the kitchen, is a 
better institution than the centralization 
of authority dating from the drawing- 
room. Society in its simplest aspect is, 
as it were, the radical of cur own mor 


complex conditions ; and do as we will 
I ; 
we cannot escape from the eternal fit- 


to provide, the woman to prepare 
use and to distribute. While, then, 
our hous sekeeping generally is bad be- 
cause not undertaken with heart o 
tellect, and while our national coo 
is still little better than “plain roast 
and boiled,” we cannot say that we have 
gone through this lesson from end to 
end, or exhausted even this portion of 
our special acre. 

The same complaint is true with re- 
spect to our absurd social arrangements 
and more absurd fashions. Yet both 
are in the hands of women only, and 
might be made as beautiful as they re 
now the reverse. The reform in the 
dinner-table that has taken place of late 
years has been heartily welcomed by 
men everywhere ; so.would a reform in 
the dinners themselves, if any one would 
undertake it. The adoption of a “day” 


r in 
5 
n 


has also been a boon in the matter of 
morning calls; but what can one say of 


the common sense shown in beginnin: 


our balls about midnight? or, indeed, 
No. 134.—von. xx. 
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of the common sense of most of our 
evening parties—at least in London 
—those mere crowds, successful in pro 
portion to the discomfort of the guests, 
and brilliant only when a well-dressed 
mob overflows on to the stairs, un- 
able to exchange even a greeting with 
the hostess? In face of such assemblies 
is these, it can scarcely be said that w 
have brought the art of human inte: 
course up to the highest artistic point 
to which it can reach. 

Over dress and fashion one’s dire 
might be unending. And here agai 
women are the arbiters, and dress onl 
to please themselves, without any refe1 
ence whatever to men or nature. Now 
the fashion is a steel balloon which get 
into everybody's way, and in the vorte: 
created by which lies disaster to all 
crockery and light furniture ; now it is 


a long train, mainly useful in sweeping 
up dirt and tripping up human feet 
ometimes we get headaches by over 


crowding our heads, sometimes face-ach« 
by leaving them wholly unprotected ; 
high heels destroy the shay of the | 
and the foot alike, as well as comfort i 
walking; and stays not only create de- 
formity, but also disease, and maybe 
death. Still, though the need is so; 
no woman has yet cared to invent 
perfectly beautiful, simple, and useful 
dress. She struck out Bloomerism, 
which was too hideous to be adopted 1 
any woman holding to the religion of 
beauty and the need of looking charm 
ing ; ‘and she clings to trains, which, 
however graceful in line, are inconsistent 
with work or activity; but, save in th 
modern “costumes” which are over- 
loaded with frills and ornaments, she 
has not come near to the desideratum— 
a dress which the peasant and the 
duchess could wear alike, graceful with 
the one, serviceable with the other, 
beautiful in their degree with bot 
Much has been said and written of the 
cruelty of needl — and of the pr 
cious lives which won len h fer 


and 


A 


up to the Moloch of s ry. Yetwl 
has set the fa a ome ssary stitcl 
but women themselves? It is they wl 


have crowded work upon work in al! 
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the garments which pass through their 
hands; and while bewailing the hard 
slavery of sewing, and considering it a 
one of the real curses of their con ditio n, 
multiply frills and flounces, and guss 
and seams and bands, as if the main 
object of a garment was to contain as 
much superfluous needlework as possib 
Meanwhile, a tailor’s work is simple, 
strong, and not fantastic, and a dr 
maker’s is flimsy and 
almost all body-linen is too elaborat 
both in the shaping and the stitcher 
and the greatest blessing of its kind, 
the sewing-machine, instead of lighten 
ing our labour has been the means of 


greatly increasing the complexity 
sewed work 
Thus, in the duties special to women 


and the part in life apportioned to them, 
we find nothing brought to its possible 
perfection, nothing wrought out to its 
ultimate ; and I cannot say it commends 
itself to calmer judgment, that 
while their own appointed duties are 
in such an unsatisfactory state, they 
should be clamorous to take from men 
work of an untried character, and which, 
if men perform only tant bien que mal, 
it cannot be asserted women will per- 
form better. 

‘There is more than a living, there is 
a fortune to be made by the 
taste and refinement who will undertake 
the task of perfecting the womanly 
duties—of top-dressing the woman’s 
acre. But no one will attempt “2 
women who want to be clerks and 
upothecaries will not go out as lad 
nurses, nor as lady-dres 
lady-cooks. They fl 
vice to tend wounded men, becau 
the excitement, the kudos, may-] 
instinct involve but ask them to tak 
service to nurse little children—ask them 


to exhibit so much enthusiasm for th« 


ones 


yoman ol 


perfecting of the future as they do for 
healing the present generation, and 


would you get a response? Yet the right 
management and noble nurture of the 
young is perhaps more important than 
the tender nursing, 
wounded men of whom their comrades 
would also be very tender! Again : ask 


complicat ‘3 


by women, of 
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them to be lady-dressmakers, teachers 
of taste and fashioners of beautiful 
garments ; or ask them to make them- 
selves first-rate cooks, and give lessons 
in the art, or go out as dinner superin- 
tendents,—will they do either? Yet 
they might thus make a good livin; 
by useful work which they discard, 
while they prefer a wretched pittanc 
by fancy work which no one wants, by 
miserable art which breaks the hearts of 
kindly “ hangers,” by attempts at teach- 
ing where they have everything to learn. 
The woman who would copy this manu- 

ript at twope nee a folio would think 


herself degraded if advised to try to 
make a fortune as Soyer and Worth 
made theirs. 


Many ladies of good but not immense 
incomes want this kind of help—and 
would pay for it. The “little” d 
maker cannot be trusted with anyt 1ing 
better than a garden gown ; Court dress- 
makers are simply ruinous ; the women 
who go out to work have neither skill 
nor taste ; and the maid wants the help 
of direction. A refined, tasteful, artis- 
tic woman to direct a maid, and give 
her ideas and patterns, is an institution 
as yet not established. Yet the woman 
who would do this first would open a 
new path for her sisters. So of cook- 
ing; but any help in the house beyond 
the charwoman and the day-worker, 
neither of whom is 


3s- 


r 
] 


rth her 
as every housekeeper knows, absolutely 
impossible in this ; 
where the cry goes 


salt, is, 


vreat London of ours, 


r better bred than themselves, 
due to the scant courtesy 
which many ladies treat thos 
of their own sex whom they meet on 
paying terms. And they have not found 
out the way yet to enforce respect by 
what they are, independent of what they 
do. And as they themselves have de- 
graded their natural work, consequently 
the position of the workers is held 
cheap and low. This can be reformed 
only when women of education and rm 


Intrin : 
is mainly 
with 
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finement shed their own lustre on their 
natural duties; and as old Antzus 
gained strength when he touched 
his mother earth, so will they gain 
the womanly glory and the influence 
they have lost, when they turn back 
to the old sources and take up again 
the discarded work. All that they 
did in early times—things that kings’ 
daughters did, that the noblest and 
stateliest lady did, and lost nothing of 
her nobleness in doing—they hav 
degraded and relegated to the lower 
hand. Even the profession of medi- 
cine, about which there has been so 
much warm controversy, was once the 
lady’s work, till she herself forsook it 
and let it fall from her hands into 
men’s. All but one branch; and that 
she gave into the keeping of the 


coarsest and most ignorant old wife of 


the village. Only so late as Charles II. 
midwives were “ Dames” by legal right : 
we know what they are - the present 
day ; though here ‘also there has been 


great improvement and a wiser state of 


things begun. 

What, then, I contend for in this 
question of woman’s work is, that in 
her own world, which is so beautiful, 
so useful, she has unexplored tracts and 
unfulfilled duties ; and that it is a fat : 
mistake in her not to put her intellect 
and an extended education into soci 1 
and domestic details, so that she may 
make her own work perfect—not by 
lowering herself to the condition of a 
servant, but by raising her duties above 
the level of the servant. 

But is not the truth something like 


this—that women crave 2 pu lie applause, 
in audience, excitement, notoriet' 
than mere work? Th y want 
lecturers, professors, entitled to wear 


gowns and hoods, and to put letter 
after their names; and perhaps the 
desire is natural; but let us call it by its 
right name—personal ambition—and 
not be ashamed to confess the truth: 
and if they can do the work well, let 
them, in heaven’s name! The Best is 
not a question of sex, though we may 
have our own ideas as to who is most 
likely to be the best. Still, if women 


like to try their powers, why deny them 
the opportunity ? Public opinion and 
the proof of experience would be sufli- 
cient to prevent an influx of weak 
incapacity in avenues already crowded 
by the capable and the strong; and the 
law of fitness veal soon find them 


out and place them according to their 
deserving. Restrictions, which are 


hindrances of free-will only and not 
defence work against evil-doing, belong 
to a childish state of society; and 
best thing that could be done for 
women would be to open all careers to 
them with men, and let them try th 
strength on a fair field, and no favour. 
The second demand of the modern 
revolters is surely just—their right to 
the franchise. Stress is laid by the op- 
P sition on the difference between a 
natural right and a political privilege. 
They affirm that the franchise is not 1] 
natural rig an of every man, but a privi 
lege accorded for rposes of polity to 
some men. Wherefore, they say, women 
cannot claim as an equal right what is 
not intrinsically any one’s ma t. And 
so with this they set the claim aside, 
and will continue to - so till women 
are in earnest to enforce it. So long as 
the majority of women do not care for t] 
franchise, the minority who do care { 
it will not get it; the argument bei 
always at hand that to grant a politic 
privil Ze for the purp se of creating 
political conscience, would be the ex 
reverse of all the modes of government 
hitherto practised ; and found to answer 
The denial presses heavily on those w) 





wish for it ; but this too will p 
by th reation of a willis « 0} 
. 1] he d nd: until 
asa i a 
i am ul Pa a 
a ] poe 
The third right of women on hand, 
but mpree partially for the moment, 
is th ight of married women to their 


own sna. And the revolt of womer 
against the undue power of their hus- 
bands, against the virtual slavery of 
marriage, has not been without cause 
Not that they have revolted, but that. 
they have borne so long, is the wonder, 
A state of things which put them 
L2 
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wholly in the power of a man when 
once he was the married master—which 
allowed him to ruin them without re- 
dress, and to treat them with every kind 
of cruelty, save an amount of we 
brutality di angerous to life, yet held them 
to their bond, and held them close—was 
sure to produce misery, as it was sur 
also to create evil: human nature not 
being able to bear unchecked authori 
without letting it run into tyranny. Now, 
however, things have got somewhat put 
to rights in that quarter, and by and by 
more will be done, till it is all worke: 
through, and the theory of marriage wi 


be no longer based on the enslaving of 


one but on the equality of two. 

Mensay that this question of the rights 
of women to do such work and e ri 
such professions as they desire, to exe1 
cise the franchise, and to possess thei 
own property, being wives, is eminentl: 
a peace question, and that if a war broke 
out we should hear no more of it. Thi 
time would then be the man’s tin 
the hour of 
all other wT masculine qual 
and these woman’s rights, with ot 
products of ae would be troddex 
under foot forthwitl Granted: and 
the fact of it peace questi 
proves its value. Nothing grows in 
war-time, and only Weapons of destru 
tion and strong hi nds to wield them 
of value; so that t to say a ai ‘” a 
peace question is to say that it beloi 
to the growing time of society, that it 
is part of its developm: nt, its improve- 
ment; and to ignore its claims or 
ground, and because we Lyrae 
nothing about it if a broke out, 
would be about as jus “ and rational a 
to despise the fact of the corn-field, 1 
cause the troops must trample down thi 
grain in passing to the front. 

But there is alk o another reason, besid« 
peace, why all these questions have 
arisen now, and the Modern Revolt h 
gained such head among us:—the im 
nense dis spro} portion of the 





s being a 





giand re t enough 
feed and protect all the wo1 t 
some of them must work for t} lves, 
and protect thi ves as well h 


physical strength and of 
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may be, is the harder thing of the two. 
And as they will not work in their own 
natural portion of the field of labour, and 
get money and dignity by raising the 
offices they have degraded to servants, 
they are clamorous to take the offices 
of men, and enter into competition 
with them on their own ground. And 
if they succeed, result must in- 
evitably arise—the further drainage 
from the country of men, beaten out 
of the field by women. For though 
women never can compete with men in 
the amount of work turned out to time, 


one 


and therefore never can make the same 
amount of wages, yet they may flood 
the market with cheaper work, and 





ruin men by underselling them. ‘This, 
mae not “ jealousy,” is the reason why 
on look askance at the introduction of 
male hands in any branch of trade 
ich they have hitherto kept to them- 
lves ; for we must remember that the 
represents the family, a woman 
and that the 
much for 
himself, 


man 
nerally only herself, 
jealousy is as 


workman’s 
i children as for 


his wife and 


All things considered, would it not be 
wiser if women took their own work 


out of the lower hands, and did it better 
and more be: — than it is done 
now? <And if the effect of this was to 
create an extensive emigration of good, 
honest, lower-class women, and of that 
miserable next to them, neither 
ladies nor servants, who go out as shop- 
girls and nursery 





class 


who do 
not marry early, and who know nothing 
by which they can make a sufficient in- 
come, it would be the best thing that 
could happen to England where women 
are redundant, and to the colonies where 
they are so sadly wanted. 

But if we can do without so many 
women as we have, we cannot do without 


governesses, 


the womanly — s. We want the 
puri ity and 1 the love of women to refine 
the race which the magnanimity and 
“astic »of men ennoble. We want their 
power of sacrifice by which the future 
is pl ved; their tenderness, their im 
veness even; their sense of beauty, 


and their modesty. When women are 
i eir vice poisons 80 
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ciety at its roots, and their low estimate 
of morality makes virtue impossible ; 
while the frivolous woman, devoted only 
to dress and pleasure, creates an atmo- 
sphere about her in which no sublimity 
of thought, no heroism can live. Yet 
some men admire only such women, and 
say that a woman’s sole raison d’étre is to 
be beautiful in person, graceful in man- 
ner, to dress well, look nice, and amuse 
men; and that it does not signify two 
straws whether she is good or bad 
so long as she is pleasant and pretty, 
and does the drawing-room business well. 
These men prefer these living dolls to 
real women out of fear—fear lest the 
future woman in losing her frivolity will 
lose also her grace, in gaining indepen- 
dence will gain also hardness and coarse- 
ness, and for every intellectual increase 
will lose correspondingly in womanliness 
and love. 

Others, again, think that neither in- 
tellect nor reasonableness should be ex- 
clusively a masculine attribute, and that 
the wiser women are the nobler they will 
be, and the more likely to be faithful 
to them as well as true to themselves, 
And indeed it is not really the largest- 
minded women who swagger about, bad 


copies of a bad style of man, talking of 


everything they should not, reviling 
maternity, deriding woman’s work, scorn- 
ing the sweet instinctive reliance of the 
weaker, and affecting to despise the sex 
they ape. These are of the fools with 
which the world of women, as of men, 
abounds; and it is by asimple chance of 


physical organization that they are man- 
nish fools rather than weak ones, given 
to slang and defiance rather than to slip- 
shod and frivolity. And these, though 
they form undeniably a part, are not the 
main body of the Modern Revolters, 

In this main body the desire to en- 
large the circle of women’s activities 
springs from a lofty motive. If it is 
taking a wrong direction, it will put 
itself right before long, and by its recog- 
nition of error will repair the evil it 
may have done. It can do no evil if, 
while careful for intellectual culture, it 
holds the great instinctive affections as 
the highest in a woman’s catalogue of 
duties ; while enlarging the sphere of 
her activity, it maintains the righteous- 
ness of her doing first, thoroughly, that 
class of work called emphatically wo- 
man’s work, before she invades the 
offices of men ; while enriching her life 
by intellect, and ennobling her work by 
her own dignity, it still keeps to the 
pleasant prettiness, the personal charms, 
the lighter graces of her sex; while 
giving her freedom of action and the 
power of self-support, it does not take 
from her modesty, tenderness, or love ; 
nor in making her the equal and com- 
panion of man, make her less than his 
lover—and his rival, not his mate. With- 
out these provisos the Modern Revolt 
will be the ruin of our womankind: 
with them, its most precious, its most 
royal gain and gift. And so may God 
and the good consciences of women 
grant. 





———— 
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Ar the present moment, when the name 
of Lorne is more or less on the lips and 
in the hearts of all, some account of the 
district so called, and of the great family 
deriving one of its titles therefrom, will 
be welcome to many readers. We there- 
fore propose here to inquire into the 
origin of the title Lorne, and show how 
that title now appertains to the family 
of Argyll. 

Leaving out of view more remote 
genealogies, it is worthy of remark that 
the house of Argyll can point to a direct 
male ancestral line leading down through 
G00 years, from “Cailean Mor,” the firs 
of the famous knights of Lochow (1270). 
But the real founder of the ducal house 
in all its might and greatness was Sir 
Couin CaMpBELL, the first Earl of Argyll 
(1457), to whom also belongs the credit 
of adding the ancient barony of Lorne 
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to the other dignities of his family. 
This chief succeeded to the estates and 
honours of his grandfather, Sir Duncan 
Campbell, the first of those knights that 
assumed the title of Lord of Argyll, 
—in the peerage of Scotland, first Lord 
Campbell (1452),—vernacularly styled 
Donnachadh-an-aigh, i.e. “ Duncan the 
Prosperous,” and reputed one of thé 
wealthiest barons in the kingdom. The 
patrimonial domains inherited by Sir 
Colin, the second Lord Campbell, em- 
braced the whole lands lying along the 
eastern shore of Loch Awe, with the 
islands of Inishchonnel, Inisherreth, 
Inishail, &c., all situated near the eastern 
f the lake, and on several of 
which strong towers frowned defianc¢ 
upon adventurous foemen. He inherited 
also the wide and rich tract of country 
acjuired by his forefathers from the 
MacVicars of Glenaray and Stronshira, 
whereby the family possessions had been 
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extended eastwards to the shores of 
Lochfyne. The land-roll further in- 
cluded a number of valuable appanages 
throughout the kingdom, as in Perth- 
shire, Fife, &e. 

There can be no doubt that, for several 
generations, the ancient house of Camp- 
bell, like certain princely houses of more 
modern date, had shown itself possessed 
fa wonderful turn for absorption at the 
expense of its neighbours, as well as a 
happy knack of creating opportunities 
fer the gratification of that propensity. 
If, in those days of the sword and bow, 
there was such a thing as conscience or 
the moral faculty, it must have been of 
a very peculiar type indeed, one which 
in its exercise was apt to reverse the 
well-known order of things, and sub- 
stitute for swallowing a camel the edi- 
fying spectacle of a Campbell swal- 
lowing up all around him. Those 
were times of lawless daring. There 
lacked not, we may be sure, high acts of 
heroism and self-sacrifice, even amid the 
darkest surroundings ; but, in the rough 
game of give and take, property not un- 
frequently changed hands on highly 
uncommercial principles. Annexation 
is an odious game at the best. Doth 
benevolent intention justify it? <A 
certain place is said to be paved 
with good intentions. The following 
picture, taken from an old “ Historie 
of King James the Sext,” and there- 
fore referring to a much later period, 
may be but slightly overdrawn: ‘ Trew 
it is,” says this historian, “ that thir 
[landish men ar of nature verie prowd, 
suspicious, avaricious, full of decept 
and evill inventioun each agains his 
nychtbour, be what way soever he 
may circumvin him. Lesydis all this, 
they ar sa crewall in taking of revenge 
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that nather have they regard to person, 
eage, tyme, or caus; sa ar they gene- 
rallie all sa far addictit to their awin 
tyrannicall opinions that, in all respects, 
they exceid in creweltie the maist bar- 
barous people that ever has bene sen 
the begynning of the warld.” Nota 
very flattering description certainly ; yet, 
after all, it may fairly be questioned 
whether their estimate of the value of 
human life or human rights was one 
whit lower than that exhibited in some 
parts of Christendom, even in this nine- 
teenth century. But then, these things 
are done now-a-days after a much more 
orthodox fashion, with all due attention 
to the proper formalities, and in ac- 
cordance with the more humane usages 
of modern warfare or of modern 
diplomacy ! 

The transactions, however, which 
more immediately led to the acquisition 
of the lordship of Lorne by the House of 
Argyll, appear to have been singularly 
free from those too frequent elements 
of violence and chicane to which allusion 
has been made. That family, it is true, 
had almost from its first establishment 
on the opposite shore of Loch Awe— 
through, as we are told, the marriage 
of one Gillespaig Campbell with the 
heiress of Lochow'—maintained an un- 
ceasing struggle for ascendency with the 
neighbouring chiefs of Lorne, who then 
held the chieftainship of Argyll. ‘To 
achieve this proud position for them- 
selves was their persistent aim. 

But before proceeding farther, it will 
be proper to say something as to the 
region of Lorne itself, as also the cir- 


1 Eva, daughter of Paul-an-Sporrain (i.e. 
Paul of the Purse), so called because he was 
purse-bearer to two Scottish kings, Duncan I. 
and Maleolm Canmore. Gillespaig (i.e. Arch- 
ibald), was the youngest son of Gillie-Callwm 
(grandson of Diarmid-of-the-Boar). Tradition 
states that Gillie-Callum went to France ; 
that he there married a niece of Duke William 
of Normandy ; that his younger son i//e- 
spaig came to Scotland after the Norman Con- 
quest of England, and mariying his second 
cousin Lva, settled on Loch Awe (Ardchonne)). 
The elder son of Gillie-Callum is described as 
being the Earl Beauchamp of Norman times, 
and the surname Campbell as a cognate form 
of the same title (campus bellus) ! 


cumstances which led to its erection into 
a lordship or barony. 

On the western side of that most 
picturesque of Scottish lakes, Loch Awe, 
and for a considerable space further to 
the north and south, there stretches a 
fine seaboard country, almost entirely 
sequestered from the rest of the main- 
land by various natural confines, This 
region, so interesting to the antiquary, 
the historian, and the poet, is that known 
by the historic name of Lorne—a name 
supposed by some to have been derived 
from one of those Dalriadic princes 
or leaders who, coming from the north 
of Ireland about a.p. 503, settled in 
the West Highlands, and there formed 
the first rude beginnings of the Scot- 
tish monarchy. ‘These chiefs are said 
to have been three brothers, Fergus, 
Lorne, and Angus, sons of Ere, a descen- 
dant of the great Celtic rulers of Ireland, 
and in all probability of the same or 
a kindred race with that which pre- 
viously occupied the whole west of Scot- 
land, then called Albyn. While Fergus 
established himself on the southern 
peninsulas of Kintyre and Cowall, and 
his brother Angus in Islay and the 
adjacent islands, Lorne chose for his 
nascent sept the Western district there- 
after known by his name.! Such at 
least is one account of the matter. In 
the original, the word is Lathirna—pro- 
nounced by the native Gael Ladirna, and 
shortened into Lorn or Lorne. Though 
sometimes applied to a much wider 
tract of country, and even at times in- 
cluding the Island of Mull, &c., the 
more strict usage limits the name to 
what may be termed Lorne Proper, that 
is to say, the coast region to the west of 
Loch Awe, with the numerous islands 
that stud the frith shut in by Mull and 
Morvern,. The extreme length varies 
from thirty to thirty-three miles, with a 
mean breadth of about ten. Three 
beautiful arms of the sea intersect it— 
Loch Feochan in the south, Loch Etive 
in the middle, and Loch Creran furthe: 





1 St. Columba, the great evangelist of the 
West, is described as being the great-grandson 
of Lorne through a daughter of that chief, 
named Lrea. 




















































































152 Lorne : 
north. Of these the largest and most 


important is Loch Etive, a fine land- 
locked reach of water which in its upper 
half trends away considerably to the 
north; while between it and the head 
of Loch Awe towers aloft in ma 
strength and grandeur Ben Cruachan, 
throwing his shadow dark and broad 
over the fair expanse of waters at his 
base. The landscape at many points of 
view excels in the most striking effects. 
In particular, the panorama that opens 
up to the traveller as he comes in sight 
of Loch Awe from the east (by Glenaray) 
is, for grandeur and beauty combined, 
perhaps without an equal in Great 
Britain. Ona calm summer's day it 
presents a peculiarly charming picture. 
The eye rests on the placid waters of the 
lake, and its beauteous islets, slumber- 
ing peacefully in the shade, their several 
outlines mirrored in responsive 
metry underneath ; while in the 


ssive 


sym- 


back- 


ground, majestic and grand, the giant 
Ben, his brow calm and unclouded, 


looks down his wooded slopes, as if 
keeping watch and ward over the lovely 
scene, 

Turning our regards a little more to the 
left, we see stretching away to the south- 
west, as far as the eye can reach, an ir- 
regular series of hills, embracing heath- 
covered slopes and verdant flats, with 
many a bosky dell between; here and 


there a neat homestead, with its herd of 


cattle browsing near; mayhap a shep- 
herd half way up the hill, directing by 
voice and gesture the movements of his 
sheep-dog, as he tends his fleecy charge. 
A decidedly pastoral country, this far- 
famed land of Lorne. Yet behind those 
undulating hills, embowered in pleasant 
holts of green, or looking forth upon the 
western sea, there lie spots replete with 
the stirring memories of days gone 
by. How quiet and uneventful now! 
Who would imagine that yonder slopes 
once waved with mighty forests, through 
which rushed the fierce wild boar and 
scarce less savage man ; that, a thousand 
years ago, this very region was the centre 
of Scottish life and activity, whence only 
in course »f time the Scottish people 
stretcned their sway eastwards to the 
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German Sea? Yet undoubtedly so it 
was. How, in those remote times, a 
dense population found here the means 
of subsistence, we pause not to inquire; 
leaving to the learned to determine 
whether we may with any degree of 
truth apply to the period in question 
the inviting picture of domestic supply 
contained in that fine lyric, “ The Braes 
aboon Bonawe :”— 
**T’ll hunt the roe, the hart, the doe, 
The - uwmigan sae shy, lassie ; 
For duck and drake I'll beat the brake ; 
Nae want shall thee come nigh, lassie. 
‘ For trout and par, wi’ cannie care 
I'll wily skim the flee, lassie ; 
Wii sic-like cheer I'll | please my dear, 
Then come awa’ wi’ me, lassie. 


Besides the land-pictures indicated 
above, several others of equal beauty 
might be referred to in different parts 
of the district, all of them combining 
sublimity with the rarest loveliness. 
We will refrain, however, from trench- 
ing farther on the province of the guide- 
books: suffice to say that, for both 
scenery and associations, it may well 
be questioned whether in Scotland, 
or even in Europe, there can be found 
anything to surpass the district of Lorne. 
Hence the multitude of visitors it at- 
tracts annually from every quarter, even 
the most travelled of them bearing testi- 
mony toits transcendent beauties. Thanks 
also to an admirably conducted system 
of steam and coach conveyance, this his- 
toric region has of late years been ren- 
dered easily accessible from the great 
centres of industry—facilities which are 
largely taken advantage of every recur- 
ring season. Let us hope that the day 
is not far distant when the iron steed 
will be seen careering along the steep 
of Ben Cruachan and “through the Pass 
of Awe; then, large as at present the 
number of visitors is, the annual throng 
will doubtless be swelled by thousands 
more, and Oban, the modern capital of 
Lorne, be under the necessity of still 
further enlarging her already numerous 
and palatial establishments for the ac- 
commodation of strangers. 

Very perplexed and very obscure at 
the best is the early history—if his 
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tory it may be termed—of these remote 
regions of the West. One thing, in- 
deed, is certain, that at the beginning of 
the sixth century, and also for genera- 
tions both before and after, they were 
much more densely peopled than almost 
any other part of North Britain. Of 
this there remain unmistakeable proofs. 
But of the race, aboriginal or otherwise, 
which at the date specified was either 
displaced or subjugated, we have little 
or no information; and even as regards 
the subsequent period of 300 years that 
elapsed before Kenneth MacAlpine 
added the Pictish nation to his own, 
how little do we know of the condi- 
tion of these so-called Scoto-Ivish tribes, 
of the changes wrought among them 
by internecine struggles for supremacy, 
or by the incursions of various pirati- 
cal hordes that from time to time 
made descents upon these shores ! 

Yet here, if local tradition may 
be trusted, long before the Dalriadic 
period above referred to, the mighty 
achievements of Fingal king of Mor- 
ven had their centre and _ their 
spring; for, under the generic name of 
Morven (i.e. the high hill country), the 
district of Lorne is held as included. 
So, according to this interpretation, even 
here, within the very shadow of Ben 
Cruachan, and overlooking the magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre of Loch Etive and 
the Frith of Lorne, the great Fenian 
king (Righ na Feinne) had his home, 
“the sounding Halls of Selma,” whither 
he and his men were wont to return 
spoil-laden from many a bloody fray. 
Here also are pointed out several other 
spots immortalized in the strains of 
Ossian, the warrior-bard, “whose lay 
was of heroes in the days of old.” Some 
even profess to see in the name Lorne 
itself a reference to the famous “ Falls 
of Lora” (i.e. the noisy), an Ossianic 
cognomen applied to the tidal “nar- 
rows” at the entrance of Loch Etive. 
Other localities are expressly referred 
to in the compositions of later Celtic 
bards ; but these are so full of ex- 
travagance that little dependence can 
be placed upon their topographic allu- 
sions, although at the same time we are 


indebted to them for many vivid descrip 
tions of men and things in the olden 
time. How far the whole Fingalian 
story is to be regarded as fact or fiction, 
does not come within the scope of our 
present inquiry. It has been suggested, 
indeed, that these bardic legends may 
for the most part be referred to the war- 
like exploits of the Fiongall, ze. either 
the “ fair-haired” or the “ white-sailed ” 
strangers, a term applied by the old 
Irish annalists to the Norwegian in- 
vaders, those fierce rovers who scoured 
the North seas, and whose presence at a 
very early period along the western 
shores of North Britain has been estab- 
lished by irrefragable proofs. All at- 
tempts, however, to explain away into 
myth and romance the ancient heroes 
renowned in song are indignantly scouted 
by those claiming to be the most com- 
petent interpreters of the literature and 
other relics of the so-called Ossianic 
period. With them, to express doubts 
on this subject is to be guilty of some- 
thing little short of sacrilege. With 
them the personal identity of their 
favourite heroes—Fingal and his men— 
is as much an article of belief as is that 
of Julius Cesar and his legions, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and his Norman 
host. 

But in reverting to the antiquities of 
this district, the chief interest naturally 
attaches to the various mementos it pos- 
sesses of a primordial era in the monarchy 
of Scotland. As to these, it will be suf- 
ficient only to recall the names of Beri- 
gonium, Dunstaffnage, and Iona, each 
of which has a history of its own—the 
capital town, the royal fortress, the last 
resting-place of a long line of kings. 
Ample catalogues of these rulers are 
given by the Celtic genealogists: the 
fabulous often blended with the pos- 
sibly true. These industrious “ makers” 
also differ on points of some im- 
portance ; but in one thing they are all 
agreed, namely, that for many genera- 
tions these Western potentates ruled 
with a certain rude pomp and state 
over a wide and populous tract of 
country, carrying on periodic or almost 
incessant wars with their neighbours, 
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including the Picts and other tribes 
dwelling further to the north and east. 
“ During the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, the history of Scotland presents 
nothing but a succession of conflicts 
between these nations, which produced 
but little permanent change in their 
relative situations. In the ninth century, 
however, a revolution took place, the 
nature of which it is almost impossible 
to determine, whilst the fables of the 
later historians are quite unworthy of 
eredit. But it is certain that the result 
of this revolution was the nominal union 
of the tribes under Kenneth MacAlpine, 
a king of the Scottish or Dalriadic race 
(A.D, 843), and the consequent spread of 
the name of Scotland over the whole 
country.” (Gregory’s “History of the 
Western Highlands and Isles of Scot- 
land.”) 

There is good reason for believing 
that shortly after the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to the interior, 
those Scandinavian invaders reappeared 
in force, and either occupied or plun- 
dered the greater part of these West- 
ern regions, then left comparatively 
undefended by their former rulers. 
It is to this period, if not to an 
earlier one, that we must refer those 
numerous strongholds or watch-towers 
whose ruins are seen perched on lofty 
cliffs and headlands throughout the 
Hebrides, each grey old “burg” seem- 
ing to the passer-by “as if it had for 
uncounted ages braved the fury of the 
Atlantic storms.” Another noticeable 
result of the presence of these invaders 
in former times is found in the almost 
exclusive use of Norse names for the 
different islands, &c., along the coast. 
Such a nomenclature is held as pointing 
conclusively to a Norse rule of con- 
siderable duration. And here may be 

1entioned the ancient banner device of 
the chiefs of Lorne, viz. a war-galley 
fully equipped, with oars, sail, &c., which 
is held as clearly establishing their Viking 
extraction: so indeed it is often set 
forth in the lays of the minstrels. This 
Norse domination—long or short, com- 
plete or only partial, as it may have 
been—we find at length, about the 
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middle of the twelfth century, virtually 
set aside by a warrior-chief named 
SoMERLED, who, after a victorious 
career, succeeded in achieving for him- 
self the Thaneship of Argyll. In the 
person of this Somerled, therefore, who 
is said to have been of Celtic origin, 
we find the first high chief of the 
Western Gael; and from him that 
dignity can be traced down in succession 
through seven centuries till the pre- 
sent day. After ruling for a number 
of years, with something like regal 
pomp, over nearly the whole of the 
West, Somerled was at his death 
(a.p. 1164) succeeded by his three sons, 
Angus, Dougall, and Ronald, who di- 
vided his possessions amongst them. 
Eventually, by the death of Angus, 
Dougall acquired the chieftainship of 
Argyll, along with the greater part of 
the family possessions (a.p. 1210). It 
this Dougall MacSomerled that 
first became more particularly identified 
with the district of Lorne, as high chief, 
having adopted for his principal resi- 
dence the ancient stronghold of Dun- 
staffnage, most of which, however, must 
have been about this time rebuilt. 
From him also it was that the powerful 
sept so long after predominant in that 
part of the island derived their well- 
known patronymic or clan name, the 
Macdougalls of Lorne. 

In 1263, Haco of 
160 ships and his 20,000 men, held 
rendezvous at Kerrera in the Frith 
of Lorne. “This folk,” quoth Haco, 
“must again yield fealty unto us.” 
But the stout king was defeated in an 
attempt to land on the shores of the 
Clyde ; a result, it is said, mainly due 
to the timely levies brought to the aid of 
the Scottish sovereign (Alexander III.) 
by Cailean Mor, the knight of Lochow. 
This is that illustrious chief of the 
Campbells from whom the head of the 
clan derives his patronymic of “ Mac- 
Cailean Mor,”—perhaps better known 
under the travestied form introduced 
by Sir Walter Scott, viz. Macallum- 
more: than which, it may be remarked, 
a more unfortunate or more absurd 
corruption of the original could scarcely 
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Norway, with his 
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be conceived; for it is as the son 
or descendant (Jac) of the “Great 
Colin” here referred to (not “Callum” 
or Malcolm, as the other form would 
imply), that the Duke of Argyll holds 
the chieftainship of his clan, as well as 
those rich and extensive domains that 
have been handed down through so 
many generations. To none of their 
earliest chiefs did the Campbells owe 
more of their greatness than to Cailean 
Mor. And none of them seems to have 
better understood, or to have more suc- 
cessfully carried out— 
“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 


In forays and reprisals against the 
Macdougalls of Lorne, none more active 
or puissant than he. Yet tradition 
states that it was while engaged in one 
of these expeditions that the great Colin 
met his end. The Campbells, as may 
be supposed, took a dire revenge for 
the slaughter of their great chief, and 
the spot where he fell is marked by a 
large memorial cairn. It may also be 
mentioned that in the ancient burying- 
ground of Kilchrenan, on the western 
side of Loch Awe, where this war- 
rior-knight is believed to have found 
his last resting-place, a massive granite 
monument was recently erected by the 
present Duke of Argyll in memory of 
his redoubtable ancestor: it bears the 
following inscription :— 
CAILFAN NOR, 
SLAIN ON THE 
SREANG OF LORNE, 
A.D. 1294. 
ERECTED BY 
GEORGE DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, 
STH DUKE OF ARGYLL 
28TH BARON OF LOCHOW. 
1866. 

Shortly after the battle of Largs, re- 
ferred to above, the nominal sovereignty 
of the Scandinavian kings over the 
West of Scotland was finally ceded to 
the Scottish crown. But the tie that 
bound the Western peoples to the 
central government was, for many years, 
of the slenderest description. Every 
attempt to enforce the royal authority 


met with the fiercest resistance ; and it 
was only after a series of sanguinary 
conflicts that the native chiefs and their 
vassals were reduced even to temporary 
submission. There can be little doubt 
that the strenuous opposition offered by 
the Macdougalls of Lorne to the govern- 
ment of King Robert Bruce was 
prompted as much by a dislike to the 
idea of an actual instead of a merely 
nominal superior, as by a desire to 
avenge the slaughter (by Bruce) of the 
Red Comyn, to whom the then chief 
of Lorne (Allister) was son-in-law. We 
know that this deadly hostility of the 
Macdougalls cost Bruce dear; but we 
know also that the latter took the 
earliest opportunity of inflicting summary 
vengeance. It was John, son of the 
last-mentioned chief, who stoutly but un- 
successfully opposed, at the Pass of Awe, 
Bruce’s advance into Lorne with his 
avenging force. By the exaction of heavy 
penalties and imposts, the prestige and 
power of the Macdougalls were at once 
greatly reduced ; and during the consoli- 
dation of the kingdom under the Bruce 
and Stewart dynasties the policy of hum- 
bling that clan was relentlessly adhered 
to. Bit by bit they found themselves 
stripped of their lands, and at length, 
in the Register of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment (1434) Robert Stewart is entered 
as “ seneschall” of Lorne ; clearly show- 
ing that some member of the royal 
family had been appointed to administer 
or hold these lands. Nevertheless it 
does not appear that they were alto- 
gether dispossessed ; or if so, they must, 
after a time, have been to some ex- 
tent reinstated. The surname of Mac- 
dougall, indeed, now disappears from 
the family of the high chief of Lorne, 
being replaced by the royal one of 
Stewart. Yet how this change was 
actually brought to pass, is by no means 
clearly ascertained. It is not a little 
curious to note the conflicting nature 
of the accounts on record regarding this 
latter point. According to one authority 
—who refers for proof to “ Inventory 
of Argyle Writs, title Lorne ”—Robert 
Stewart of Rosyth married the daughter 
of John of Lorne (Macdougall), and 





























































































































































afterwards sold the chieftainship he had 
thus obtained to his own brother, John 
Stewart’ of Innermeath. Others affirm 
positively that it was the latter himself 
who married the heiress, and thus got 
the lands and title; others still—and 
this is the view upheld by local tradition 
—that the marriage did not take place 
till after he had been put in possession 
by the Crown. ‘This transaction, what- 
ever may have been its real nature, 
must have taken place either late 
in the fourteenth or early in the fif- 
teenth century. Taken in connection 
with the result of the previous dynastic 
struggles, it had, as we shall presently 
see, an important bearing on the future 
fortune of the house. 

On the opposite shore of Loch Awe, 
as already noted, dwelt the Campbells, 
the hereditary foes of the Macdougalls. 
Down to the time of Bruce, ages of 
deadly strife and bloodshed had only 
served to deepen the feud between the 
two clans, the Macdougalls having been 
so far able to hold their own against 
their troublesome neighbours. But now, 
while the Macdougalls lost alike lands 
and position, the Campbells, having 
been fortunate enough or shrewd enough 
to range themselves on the winning 
side, were steadily advancing in wealth 
and influence. For his great services 
to the royal cause, Sir Neil of Lochow 
not only was rewarded with extensive 
grants from the forfeited estates of the 
Macdougalls, Comyns, and others, but 
also received at the same time the hand 
of the king’s sister, the Lady Mary Bruce, 
in marriage; thus in eflect mounting 
to the very steps of the throne. A 
portrait of his royal spouse hangs in 
Inveraray Castle till this day. It there- 
fore appears that not now for the 
first time do we find a princess of 
the blood wooed and won by a mem- 
ber of the great family of Argyll. 
The blue blood of royalty has been in 
their veins for the last five hundred 
years at least! 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
relations of the new chiefs of Lorne with 
the neighbouring clan were otherwise 
than friendly ; for, both families being 
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devoted supporters of the Stewart 
dynasty, their interests would be sv 
far identical. John Stewart, son ani 
successor of the iast-mentioned chief- 
tain of the same name, was created 
a Lord of Parliament by James IL., in 
the year 1445, that is, exactly seven 
years before the like dignity was con 
ferred on the chief of the Campbells ; 
the barony of Lorne being in fact one of 
the very first by creation in the peerag: 
of Scotland. ‘This Lord of Lorne had 
married a daughter of his royal kinsman 
Robert, Dukeof Albany; while Archibald, 
the son and heir of Sir Duncan Campbell 
of Lochow (first Lord Campbell), referred 
to at the beginning of our narrative, had 
obtained the hand of this lady’s sister, 
Margery Stewart. The two families had 
thus been brought into close relation- 
ship. They were destined to be still 
more closely allied. To the House 
of Lorne were born of the above mar- 
riage three daughters ; the fruit of the 
other union was that Colin Campbell, to 
whom reference has also been made. 
For him it was reserved, by securing 
the hand of his cousin Isabel, the 
eldest of the three daughters of Lorne, 
(a match arranged by the young chief’s 
uncle and guardian, Sir Colin Campbell 
of Glenorchie), to pave the way for his 
securing likewise the immediate transfer 
of the barony of Lorne along with the 
chieftainship of Argyll to himself and 
his family.1. Shortly after succeeding 
his grandfather (his father having pre- 
deceased), the young baron was raised 
to the Earldom of Argyll (1457). 

And now we come to the transactions 
by which more immediately these bright 
jewels were added to the coronet of the 
present House of Argyll. John of 
Lorne, some years before his death, had 
executed a deed of settlement in favour 
of hisown brothers, the Stewarts of Inner- 
meath, as next male heirs, This deed 
was confirmed by charter under the 
great seal in 1452. Walter Stewart, 


1 It is noteworthy, too, that the other two 


heiresses of Lorne were married to cadets of 


the Campbell family, one of these being the 
knight of Glenorchie, the founder of the noble 
house of Breadalbane. 
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the eldest surviving brother, claimed and 
succeeded to the estate and dignity ; the 
lands of the barony, however, being now 
much curtailed by the marriage portions 
given away with the old chief’s daugh- 
ters. The new lord—whether from a 
dislike to residing in the far west, or from 
a wish to have his estates within easier 
distance of each other—before he had 
been a year in possession, was induced 
to take a most important step as regards 
the destiny of the lordship. This was 
nothing less than the granting of an in- 
denture (1469), binding himself to resign 
the lordship of Lorne in favour of Colin, 
Karl of Argyll, in exchange for the 
lands of Kildoning, Baldoning, and 
Innerdoning, in Perthshire ; the lands of 
Culrain, in Fife, and Culkerry, in Kin- 
ross: the Earl on his part binding 
himself to use his influence (which, as 
shall be seen immediately, was very great) 
to procure for him the title of Lord 
Innermeath : all which was done. These 
agreements and transfers are noticed in 
the public records of the day, and by 
various writers. How the last trans- 
action was regarded by the collateral 
heirs does not appear. Clearly, it was 
an infringement of the deed of settle- 
ment, but that seems to have been got 
over in some way. It ought also to be 
remarked further, that lordships and 
earldoms were only then beginning to be 
held in greater estimation than the 
simple knighthoods conferred for war- 
like prowess in the field. And it 
can scarcely be doubted that the trans- 
fer was facilitated by the previous 
alienation of the superiority from the 
Macdougalls; for if these had still 
been in possession, it is not likely that 
they would have been induced to part 
with their ancient family honours, more 
especially to the chief of their hereditary 
foemen. Possibly, through the lapse of 
time, and owing to the late family 
changes, a good deal of the old jealousies 
may have disappeared. At all events, 
no opposition seems to have been made 
to the arrangement between the two 
chiefs ; or if any was made, it proved 
of no effect agrinst so powerful a 
personage as the Earl of Argyll. 


Thus, then, after being held by the 
Macdougalls for upwards of 200 years, 
and by the Stewart family for about 
60 more, the Lordship of Lorne, the 
cradle of Scottish monarchy, with the 
conjunct chieftainship of Argyll, passed 
to the great family of the Camp 
bells, and MacCailean Mor, the first 
Earl of Argyll, as the heraldic phrase is, 
added the galley of Lorne to his pater- 
nal achievement (the Boar’s-head). The 
title was confirmed to the Earl and his 
heirs by charter dated 1470, 

The great chief’s domains now em- 
braced the whole lands lyingon both sides 
of Loch Awe, extending from Lochfyne 
on the east, to the shores of the Atlantic 
on the west. About the year 1474, the 
Earl’s town of Jonmhuraora (Inveraray) 
was erected at his request into a burgh 
of barony, and his house there came in 
time to be the principal seat of the 
family. ‘To these possessions in the 
north there were subsequently added 
many ¢rants of lands in Kintyre, where 
also in the course of time there arose, 
on the site of the ancient capital of the 
Dalriads, and in the centre of a rich 
agricultural district, the thriving empo- 
rium known by the appropriate name of 
Campbeltown. As for the royal castle 
of Dunstaffnage, it also passed into 
the hands of the Campbells, by whom 
it is still held nominally as a crown fief. 

And the original possessors of the soil 
—how fared it meanwhile with them ? 
Alas for fallen greatness! nothing was 
left to the Macdougalls but a few 
small patches of their former territory. 
The Dunollie estate (the proprietor of 
which, as the lineal descendant and re- 
presentativeof theancientchiefs of Lorne, 
still claims the chieftainship of the clan 
Macdougall)—this, with one or two other 
smaller holdings, was all that the Mac- 
dougalls could now call their own : and 
so it continues. On the other hand, 
the influence of the Campbells had been 
enormously increased; they had, in fact, 
become not only all-predominant in the 
west, but evena power in the state it- 
self. And this position, as the histor 
of their country shows, they have ever 
since worthily maintained—their in- 
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stincts ever lofty, their influence always 
exerted for the public good. 

As was to be expected from his great 
territorial importance and decided ca- 


pacity for business, the first Earl of 


Argyll took an active part in the 
national affairs, and occupies a pro- 
minent place in the annals of the 
period. For a number of years he held 
several offices of high trust under the 
sovereign, being appointed in succession 
Master of the Household, Lord Justice 
General, and finally, in 1483, Lord High 
Chancellor of the kingdom. Though 
sharing the natural jealousy of his order 
against any encroachment upon thei 
ancient rights and privileges, he fora long 
time stood by the king (James III.) in 
his efforts to resist the inordinate pre- 
tensions of the barons. Notably, he 
was opposed to the famous conspiracy 
headed by Archibald Douglas (Bell-the- 
Cat). But afterwards, when, contrary 
to his earnest counsel, more stringent 
measures were adopted for enforcing 
legislative authority throughout those re- 
gions where hitherto the feudal chiefs 
had reigned supreme, and when the 
general dissatisfaction at length brok« 
out into open revolt, countenanced by 
some of the higher ecclesiastics and 
headed by the king’s own son, the 
great Western chief found he had no 
alternative but to cast in his lot with 
that formidable confederacy which ended 
in James’s overthrow and tragic death 
at Sauchieburn (1488). Some time be- 
fore this event, Argyll had been removed 


7 


from the chancellorship and other 


but only to be reinstated in the whole of 
them by the young king (James IV.) 
on his accession to the throne. This 
monarch further rewarded his powerful 
feudatory with a grant of the lands 
of Rosneath in Dumbartonshire (1489), 
formerly in possession of the Lennox 
family. 

Thus did one astute and sagacious 
chief, by wonderful good fortune, and 
by his skilful improvement of oppor- 
tunities, extend and consolidate the 
power and greatness of his house upon 

basis so wide and sure that it has 
bid defiance to time, civil discord, and 
even national revolution. 

The baronial title of Lorne, being, as 
we have seen, merged in the Earldom 
f Argyll, thereafter came to be used as 
a courtesy title for the heir-apparent of 
the house. And so it was that, on 
more than one occasion, when, in 
troublous times, the head of the 
family, for his consistent adherence to 
what was regarded as a national cause, 
suffered the dire extremities of attainder 
and the scaffold, in each case a Lord 
Lorne was able, by his prudent and 
cautious policy, to retain the title in 
his own person unimpaired, till on the 
return of happier times the full honours 
of his house were restored, It was on 
the advancement of Archibald, the ninth 
Earl of Argyll, to the dignity of Duke 
(1701) that this subordinate title was 
raised from Baron to Marquis—Marquis 
of Lorne and Kintyre. And so it still 


remains. 
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THE PLEASURES 


Ir may seem nothing short of a paradox 
to connect hotel-bills with pleasure. Are 
they not a centre round which cluster 
many miseries, as one bids farewell to 
any place, for instance, in the course of a 
forcign tour? Enjoyment without may 
have triumphed over discomfort within 
the hotel, so that one may have had a 
happy time of it, fresh enthusiasms of 
sight and sound lifting one above lower 
possibilities of annoyance. One has over- 
looked the bare cheerlessness, or the yet 
sadder splendour of Utrecht velvet, in 
one’s rooms; the toughness and weary 
length of one’s dinners ; the uncertainties 
of rest at night ; but how shall the day 
of payment bring pleasure also ? 

Besides, if a long bill is not bad enough 
in itself, other troubles usually “speed 
the parting guest.” The big boxes of his 
wife and daughters are dashed down the 
stairs; his own smaller bags lie hid in 
every corner; the railway omnibus is 
crowded to suffocation, and bristling 
with sticks and umbrellas; hurry, vexa- 
tion, and missing property are the order 
of the day. How shall the centre and 
symbol of these things, the hotel-bill, 
ever come to be coupled with the name 
of pleasure ? 

There are many things besides friends 
und port-wine which gain by keeping. 
Only keep your hotel-bills long enough, 
and: they shall illustrate both this rule 
and another worthy of notice ; namely, 
that annoyances often rest in the memory 
much less than pleasures do. Look at 
this bill from a little inn on the Cenis 
Pass, recording how a light repast of 
omelettes, fruit, &c. was ordered for three 
travellers. I remember well the glories 
of the scene: the sky was rich deep 
blue, with great pure masses of snow 
tossed up against it, like domes and spires 
of an unearthly city ; below, the cliffs of 
purple-grey rock rose harshly above the 
soft fields and woods. What a beautiful 
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place it was! That is my first memory. 
Searching further, trying hard to remem- 
ber every detail, I come to a dim recollec- 
tion of three very hot, dusty people, who 
had been rattled all day over bad roads 
and dragged uphill at the weariest of slow 
paces ; who counted every hour, welcomed 
every milestone, and were only too glad to 
get away from the mountain glories into 
any little cool room where luncheon 
might be eaten in peace. Nevertheless, 
this is not what [ can easily remember ; 
it is all but lost in the more enduring 
impressions of pleasure. 

Thus it is with the hotel-bills from 
France, Germany, Spain, or Italy, which 
I keep in a book, and look over again and 
again. Of course at the time they 
were acquired one often thought them 
abominable; one did one’s best at remon- 
strating with the landlord, and resisting 
the efforts of his subordinates to ex- 
tract their “‘ pour-boire,” “buona mano,” 
or whatever name they called their plun- 
der. That does one little harm now. 
Look at this bill; it came from the clean- 
est and best-scrubbed hotel I ever had 
the luck to find in a foreign town. One’s 
neck was there endangered by the unac- 
customed presence of a washing-pail at 
every turn of the stairs. Yet that bill 
is dated from no little hard-named Dutch 
village, but from the soft-titled “ Puerta 
del Sol,” Madrid. The food, too, was 
excellent there: they gave one roast pea- 
cock, which tasted sadly like the common 
“fowl,” an l the vin ordinaire was a kin | 
of thin port. Butter was not to be had 
at any price, but you might feed all day 
on fragrant golden melons. This is cer- 
tainly an amusing bill: see here “ Bul- 
fight” with one 7. Why in the name of 
good Spanish not write it “Corrida?” 
My ticket cost 22 reals (about 4s. 6d.) 
it seems, but then it was taken for a place 
“in the shade,” not on the cheaper 
“sunny” side of the great arena, where 
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the eager eyes have to be shaded with 
bright striped fans, for fear the dazzling 
sunlight should veil in merciful dimness 
a single detail of brutality. Pictur 
enough the fans certainly are, like a 
great fluttering swarm of butterflies. 
These bills, you see, are much better 
than any journal. A journal is merely a 
book which you carry about with you ; 
it no more belongs to foreign countries 
than you do. But these are real auto- 
graphs, genuine relics of the places, made 
and written there; language, paper, hand- 
writing, all native and characteristic. In 
your journal you always call a dinner a 
dinner; here you see inscribed the 


sque 


“diner” of one land, the “pranzo” of 


another, the “ mittagsmahl” of a third 
There is even interest in the inevitabl 
wax-lights, when variously entered 

“ bougies,” “candele,” and “ lichter.” 
You may study the science of languages 
to great advantage in my hotel-bills: 
they are a polyglot dictionary, a hand 
book of conversation for such useful 
terms as eggs, ham, rooms, washing, &c. 
You may in many cases learn from them 
the chief products of places in the way 
of food ; for of course I had sausag 
Bologna, “ grissini” at Turin, grapes in 
South Tyrol, and so on; while as for 
wine, you may instruct yourself as to 
the native soil of many dozen varieties. 

The bills I get least pleasure from are 
these long things, wonders of penman- 
ship, from the Grand Hotel, Hotel du 
Louvre, Meurice, and other large houses 
in Paris where I have now and then 
lodged. At such hotels one feels in a 
big machine, ticketed and numbered, no 
personal interest taken in one’s in or 
outgoings, extravagances, or economies, 
One is the uninvited guest of a company 
or a committee. 

By way of contrast, this scrap of a 
bill recalls much pleasanter memories, 
though I think the very paper must 
still smell of bad tobacco. It 
from 


comes 
1 


Fiissen, an out-of-tl 


Tyrol. We 


you see, 


way little place in the 

arrived rather late, and found small, 
bare rooms, straw beds, whitewashed 
passages, and unshaded gas jets. One 


common ‘ Speise-Saal” served all the 
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house, and here our party met for 
supper. But the natives, peasants, 
coachmen, and farmers, were already in 
occupation, filling the room with clouds 
of horrible smoke, through which their 
placid countenances showed dim and 
vrave. The ladies among us coughed 
and plied their smelling-bottles, but, 
luckily, no tempers were lost, and we 
soon came to think it a capital joke. 

Are you weary of my bills? or will 
you look at this pretty Italian one ? 
“Pane, burro, formaggio, e frutto ; una 
botiglie Birra”—a very musical version of 
** cheese and ale.” It comes from Chia- 
venna; and while they were shaking 
down on the wet ink all this sand, 
which is still rough to my finger, I wan- 
dered out to the churchyard, and saw 
a sight. There was a line of little 
chapels whose walls were covered with 
various artistic designs, double-headed 
eagles, cross-keys, and so on. These 
were made with curious ingenuity out 
of human skulls and human bones. It 
looked very ghastly, and ludicrous here 
and there, where the dusty bones were 
ticketed with the names of their living 
possessors, dead masters—what can one 
say? They were no ancient relics kept 
for any reverence or piety; it was pro- 
bably the ambition of any good citizen 
of Chiavenna that his skull should one 
day grin as the centre ornament of some 
neatly designed panel. 


Have I made out a fair case for my 
bills? Perhaps not ; since you can only 
hear my poor, colourless fragments 
of translation from what they tell 
me. Dut try for yourself: keep all the 
hotel bills you get on any tour, and 
when the holiday and its pleasant 
journeyings are a thing of the past, sort 
and arrange its relics in the leisure times 
of your more or less wearisome working 
life. Put the bills in their proper 
order into a book ; illustrate them with 
photographs, sketches, play-bills, news- 
papers, anything you like, and see if 


you are not repaid with fresh gleams of 


pleasures past ; see if you do not laugh 
and ponder over your book as I do over 


Cc. P. 


mine. 
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ARMY ADMINISTRATION AND THE CONTROL DEPARTMENT. 


Army organization, or the system by 
which soldiers are obtained and the mass 
of men so selected is divided into 
battalions, regiments, and corps d’armée 
in the proper proportions of the various 
arms of the service, is essentially a ques- 
tion, not so much for the War Minister, 
as for the Cabinet and the House of 
Commons : the former indeed may pro- 
pose and devise such a scheme; for its 
rejection or adoption, the latter are 
alone responsible. Army administration, 
on the other hand—the system by which 
the mass of men brought together for 
military purposes, is fed, clothed, paid, 
housed, armed, made into an army 
in short—is essentially the province of 
the War Minister. He is the agent of 
the State, to foresee and provide for the 
wants of the troops in every respect, to 
do so fully and efficiently, and with the 
utmost economy. 

The progress of civilization and the 
discoveries of science have rendered 
army administration each year a more 
difficult and complicated subject. Sick 
and wounded men can no longer be left 
to die when they fall, to be picked 
up and cared for, or murdered by the 
country people ; modern civilization has 
forbidden this, as it has forbidden the 
killing of prisoners of war. The neces- 
sity of maintaining discipline in armies 
has put a stop to individual marauding ; 
but as troops must be fed, supplies 
must be sought by requisition, or drawn 
from the base of operations. 

Improvements in arms and ammuni- 
tion, the application of railways, tele- 
graphs, and balloons to warlike pur- 
poses, necessitates a large amount of 
technical knowledge. The extended 
application of artillery and fortification, 
and the introduction of many important 
inventions into these branches, neces- 
sitates a high amount of scientific know- 
ledge. Above all, these things have 
made war costly ; and if a nation is to 
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support, as undoubtedly she must, even 
the cadres requisite to form an efficient 
army, the greatest economy must be 
exercised. 

Further than all this, it is absolutely 
requisite that the pay each individual 
receives, should be clearly laid down, 
and quickly settled; regulations and 
rules on this head should be so clear 
and distinct that all can understand 
them. 

Hence army administration is a mat- 
ter not only of paramount importance, 
but of the greatest difficulty—difficulty 
each day becoming greater, and demand- 
ing more than ever that all the means 
that are adopted, for simplifying and 
perfecting any other art, should be 
carefully applied to it. 

Few people have any idea how an 
army is administered ; the depth and 
breadth of the ignorance not only of civi- 
lians, but of many military men on this 
subject are very great. This ignorance 
is not confined to the British public ; 
we believe it to extend to the civilians 
of almost all nations, Prussia perhaps 
excepted. And it is not to be wondered 
at. Few people who are not compelled, 
care to study a subject which is in itself 
dry and uninviting. But the fact that 
the subject is dry, does not make it the 
less important. And the fact that mili- 
tary science, especially that portion of 
it relating to administration, is almost 
entirely ignored, does not demonstrate 
that there is nothing to be learned. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that mili- 
tary administration is a most important 
portion of the art of war, perhaps the 
most important. No man of sense puts 
his health and life in the hands of a 
quack; no man of prudence entrusts 
his legal affairs to an uneducated or 
amateur lawyer; so the policy of en- 
trusting our military administration to 
unpractical men may be considered 
more than questionable, Schemes that 
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seem perfect in the Cabinet and closet 
break down the moment that they are 
tried, because those schemes are the 
inventions of men who (let them be the 
ablest men in the country) are utterly 
ignorant of the necessities of the case. 
The military administration of this 
country has, since the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s death, passed through many phases ; 
has been altered and shifted, depart- 
ments made and unmade, regulations 
and warrants issued explaining, cancel- 
ling, and contradicting one another to 
such an extent that no officer or soldier 
understands his position. Now there 
is nothing so bad as senseless change in 
an army; officers and men lose confi- 
dence in their rulers. When order and 
counter-order follow one another in quick 
succession, the natural tendency is to 
do nothing, to wait and see what fol- 
lows. One fact alone shows the utter 
viciousness of all our military adminis- 
tration, and that is the enormous amount 
of correspondence. We find it stated 
in the Civil Service estimates for 1870, 
that (independently of ad/ paid letters, of 
which there are a vast number) the Post- 
office carried 4,220,250 ounces of letters 
for the War Department ; the money 
value of the postage of this enormous 
mass of correspondence is 44,880/., or 
the cost of the annual correspondence of 
the army in Great Britain and Ireland is 
at the rate of 10s. per head of the whole 
force! The same return shows that 
the War Department correspondence is 
about one quarter of the whole official 
correspondence of the country, including 
all the great departments of the State, 
—Treasury, Foreign, Home, and Colonial 
Offices, Admiralty, Prisons, &c., &c. 
Now, it is perfectly evident that of all 
departments of the State the military 
should be that requiring the least cor- 
respondence, not the greatest ; it being 
manifest that on actual service this 
extraordinary quantity of writing could 
not be maintained. This is_ the 
cause why in the field the rules 
of the service have to be abandoned 
at the very moment when rules 
and regulations, if practical, would 
have the most beneficial effect. In- 
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stead of following out a well-devised, 
well-understood scheme, half the time 
of a general officer and his staff is taken 
up in devising reguiations to supply 
the place of those that have hopelessly 
broken down. 

We propose to sketch briefly the 
principles on which a military adminis- 
tration should be founded, and to give 
a short account of the changes that have 
taken place in our military administra- 
tion during the last fifteen years. 

The principles on which a proper mi- 
litary administration should be founded 
are precisely similar to those which 
govern the administration of any large 
public company, such as the London 
and North-Western Railway. And these 
principles are: the classing of -.nalogous 
duties under certain responsible indivi- 
duals, who, each in his own province 
or sphere, has complete authority ; the 
giving to each of these individuals 
power to carry out his duties, and the 
holding him responsible for the due 
execution of those duties. 

Under the London and North-West- 
ern Railway Company there is an engi- 
neer charged with the construction, 
repair, and maintenance of the perma- 
nent way, rolling stock, engines and 
carriages, stations, fences, signals, and 
telegraphs. Under this engineer there 
are subordinates: one takes the repair 
of the permanent way; another the 
making and repair of the locomotive 
and rolling stock; another the tele- 
graphs, and so on, each of them 
being responsible to the chief. Again, 
the cash payments and receipts are in 
the hand of a financial agent, who gives 
the engineer credit and pays his bills 
for material and labour, brings forward 
all the balances and accounts, of course 
having under him many subordinate 
agents for the purpose. Again, the 
arrangement of the traffic—when the 
trains run, the intervals between them, 
when the expresses run, when the goods 
or parliamentary trains, &c.—is under 
another man. By these arrangements 
each man is independent, is responsible, 
and yet is fully controlled. It would 
be absurd for the engineer to be charged 
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with the money paid in; it would be 
ridiculous to allow him to spend money 
uncontrolled. It would be dangerous 
to the public to allow the financial 
officer to arrange the departure of the 
trains, or to repair the locomotives, or 
buy and store the iron and coal. 

As you descend downwards the duties 
divide and divide, each time getting more 


and more simple, each time the number of 


different duties performed getting fewer, 
until finally you arrive at the boy who 
heats the rivets, the hammerman who 
uses them. With such a system, men 
whose minds and training are bent con- 
tinually on one object are kept to that 
object, and subjects only of a kindred 
nature are linked together. The results 
are of cou.se efficiency, and consequently 
economy. We use the expression ad- 
visedly —efficiency, and consequently ¢co- 
nomy. Suppose, that by putting the repair 
of the locomotives in the hands of the 
hooking clerks, cheaper superintendence 
were obtained, and that while not issuing 
tickets the lattersuperintended the fitters’ 
shop; the result would be bad work, 
an accident, an indignant jury, high 
damages, and lowered dividends. Or 
again, supposing that the purchase of 
the steel and iron was handed over to 
the traffic manager, bad materials would 
come in, and the company would suffer; 
in each case efficiency would be sacri- 
ficed to economy. Economy would 
become apparent for a short time, but as 
the railway must do a certain amount of 
work, that economy would soon give 
place to lavish expenditure. 

Again, all of our readers have heard 
of the celebrated Cunard Company, that 
has sent its ships across the Atlantic at 
ill seasons in all weathers, and never 
lost a letter or a passenger. Other com- 
panies lose their ships, their mails, and 
their passengers. What is the cause of this 
difference? It cannot be the ships; for 
the ships, if they pass into other hands, 
are lost. It cannot be the captains ; for 
they too get wrecked when employed 
elsewhere. But it is in the fact that 
the best ships and the best equipment 
are obtained, and the company entrusts 
its vessels freely, without interference, to 


the best men it can find. Such are the 
true principles of administration, and it 
does not matter whether a railway, an 
army, a steam navigation company, or a 
navy are being dealt with. 

Prior to the Peninsular war, English 
army administration was excessively bad, 
and as corrupt as it was bad; the army 
was looked on as a piece of court 
patronage ; the gift of commissions to 
hangers-on of men in power was as 
shameless as the open way in which fees 
and perquisites were exacted. There 
was confusion in all things, and nothing 
could be more miserable and con- 
temptible than the military expeditions 
undertaken by Great Britain at this 
period. 

Ignorance and courage were the cha- 
racteristics of our officers—courage of 
the highest kind when in presence of 
the enemy, ignorance of the deepest de- 
scription as to how their men were to 
be fed, clothed, and provided. These 
things were looked on as the duties of 
inferior officials, and unbecoming the 
character or profession of a gentleman. 
With very few exceptions, these ideas 
were general amongst English officers at 
the beginning of the Peninsular war. 
During that contest the Duke of Wel- 
lington worked out a system of army ad- 
ministration. Taught by each attempted 
advance, which resulted in retreat, of the 
existence of some great want, he supplied 
that want patiently and carefully ; he en- 
tered into every detail, even the smallest 
and most trifling, and when convinced in 
his mind that a thing was requisite, he, 
despising the rulesand regulations framed 
by officials in England, carried out his 
views. “‘Myservices,” said Sir Alex. Dick- 
son, “ have been under authorities that 
would not have stood on ceremony on ur- 
gent occasions. I do not suppose the Duke 
of Wellington would have scrupled about 
anything of the sort when supplies were 
wanted in the Peninsular war.” Theretreat 
after the battle of Talavera produced the 
lines of Torres Vedras. The failure before 
Badajos caused the artillery and engineer 
service to be better organized, and ended 
in the capture of the two frontier for- 
tresses of Spain. The hazardous position 
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of the army at Fuentes d’Onore produced 
the equipment of intrenching tools. The 
evils that came to light, during the long 
and dangerous retreat from before Burgos, 
produced those ameliorations in the Com- 
missariat and transport arrangements 
from which followed the rapid advance 
and crowning victory of Vittoria. Bit 
by bit the Duke of Wellington (a 
thoughtful, painstaking man, one who 
went into questions thoroughly, and 
being essentially practical, sought not 
what was most symmetrical, perhapsoften 
passed over what was theoretically best, 
but always adopted what was expedient 
and possible) altered, reformed, and re- 
made the military administration, until 
the system under which the celebrated 
Peninsular army worked became almost 
perfect. It has often een said that the 
Duke of Wellington was a system in 
himself. In nothing was this more 
shown than inthe way in which his army 
was administered. His subordinates, 
however, often showed that they were 
imbued with the idea that fighting was 
the sole duty of the general. This is com- 
mented on by one whom the British army 
in the Peninsula knew and esteemed, 
although an enemy ;! he compares a 
French and an English generalas follows : 
—“The French general, alternately 
governor, engineer, and commissary, had 
his mind continually on the rack, and 
was never at rest even when he was in 
his lines; the nature of his daily concep- 
tions led him to enlarge his sphere of 
activity, to imagine and to produce. 
The English general troubled himself as 
little about the local circumstances of 
the country in which he was carrying 
on war as he did about the manners and 
prejudices of the people who inhabited 
it; he looked to the Commissariat for 
the supply of provisions, to the staff to 
smooth all difficulties.” 

Occupying in succession all the highest 
offices of the State, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, having complete power, and having 


greater knowledge of the necessities of 


the service than any other man, gradu- 
ally altered the military administration 
of the army until he left it in nearly 


1 General Foy. 
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the same state that the Crimean war 
found it. That system may be briefly 
stated as follows :—The Commander-in- 
Chief, the representative of the Sove- 
reign, and having no political influence, 
commanded the infantry and cavalry, 
the expenses being controlled by a 
parliamentary officer, the Secretary at 
War; the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, a high official and a Cabinet mini- 
ster, commanded the artillery and engi- 
neers, and administered the warlike stores 
of the country, aided by a board, the 
financial department of which was under 
a parliamentary officer, the Clerk of the 
Ordnance; the Commissariat, as pay- 
masters, being under the Treasury. ‘This 
system was, like most English institu- 
tions, a compromise ; that is to say, it 
represented certain conflicting powers— 
the Sovereign, the chief executor of the 
State, being the Commander-in-Chief. 
But as the House of Commons voted 
the money that paid these forces, so 7 
was represented by the Secretary at War, 
who was prepared to answer all ques- 
tions in the House as to how the money 
was spent, the Commander-in-Chief, 
as representative of the Sovereign, 
being especially debarred from taking 
any part in political matters, even by 
deputy." 

It being, however, essentially neces- 
sary that the artillery and engineers, both 
personnel and matériel, should be under 
one head, they were placed under the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, not 
under the Commander-in-Chief, the Mas- 
ter-General being a political officer with 
a seat in the Cabinet, and represented 
in the House of Commons by the 
Clerk of the Ordnance. 

The reasons for all these arrangements 
are exceedingly clear; complicated and 
faulty no doubt they were, but well and 
properly administered, they did good 
service. The onward progress of this 
country, however, in the path of reform, 
soon altered the conditions under which 
these arrangements were necessary OF 
even advisable. The passing of the Re- 
form Bill, and the consequent increased 


1 Vide Lord Hardinge’s evidence before the 
Commission of 1837. 























energy and vivacity of the House of 
Commons, soon showed the tendency 
that existed to encroach on the royal 
prerogative, so far as the command of 
the army was concerned. The first 
symptom was seen in the Commission of 
1837, composed of Lord Howick, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Strafford, Mr. Spring Rice, and Sir John 
Hobhouse. The recommendations of this 
Commission were not carried out. It is 
probable that the great weight of the 
Duke of Wellington, who did not recog- 
nize the gradual changes creeping into 
the political and social state of the coun- 
try, and shortly about to make their 
weight felt in the army, prevented the 
recommendations of the Commission from 
being carried into effect. Thus the 
administration of the army remained 
unaltered until the Crimean war broke 
out. 

During the years that had elapsed, great 
changes had, however, siowly and surely 
worked their way. These changes have 
been clearly pointed out in the pages 
of this magazine, by Professor Seeley. 
Affecting the nation, they affected the 
army. Abuse after abuse disappeared, 
sinecure after sinecure was done away 
with; the House of Commons gradually 
inquired, and asked questions, and worked 
itself into exercising not a theoretical, 
but a very close and practical control 
over the army. Officers no longer 
viewed their profession as one of bull- 
dog courage. General Foy, if he had 
lived and glanced at India, and seen 
the English general, nay, the English 
subaltern, ruling vast tracts of country, 
improving them, erecting great public 
works, and acquiring enormous influence 
over subject races, would have changed 
his opinion. And gazing on the glorious 
Empire of the East, won for England by 
the skill, zeal, and intelligence of her 
officers, even more than the valour of her 
soldiers, he would have seen the truth 
that, nurtured under a system which 
places responsibility, and its necessary 
adjunct power, in his hands, the English 
officer is a very different man from what 
he was in the Peninsula, when trained 
under a system that tied him hand and 
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foot, and assigned to others the duties 
of the general. Nowhere in the world’s 
history have such great feats been per- 
formed by the officers of a State as in 
India—“Governor, Engineer, Commis- 
sary,” all in turn. The same class of men, 
whose energy, education, and talent was 
flagging or expending itself in frivo- 
lous amusement in England, were under 
another system in India gaining an Em- 
pire. Thus matters stood before the Cri- 
mean war ; everything was ripe for change ; 
to those who thought, it was apparent 
that some one of the great departments 
that ruled the army would succumb, and 
be swallowed up by the others, when 
war first tried the administration. 

War came, and the Ordnance fell. It 
has been shown over and over again 
that the failures in the Crimea were 
due not to the Ordnance, but to the fact 
that England drifted into war with 
peace establishments; that the most re- 
sponsible officers of the Ordnance were 
in the Crimea, instead of in England, 
where they should have been, and that 
the Ordnance regulations, through igno- 
rance or other causes, were systematically 
ignored. The Ordnance fell; though 
regretting it, we would not, if we could, 
bring it back: altered institutions, and 
entirely different circumstances, had 
rendered its continuance in its then 
state impossible, nay hurtfal.’ 

When the fatal half-sheet of note- 
paper that doomed one of the oldest 
institutions in the country to destruc- 
tion was signed, did it never strike the 
signer that ready to hand was a most 
admirable scheme prepared by the ablest 
men this country ever produced (the 
Commission of 1837), and that this 
might be adopted ? 

This scheme presented so many ad- 
vantages, that it is surprising it was 
not adopted. It was as follows :—7'o 
do nothing hastily ; to retain the existing 
internal arrangements of the various de- 
partments ; to transfer the three members 
of the Board of Ordnance, viz. the Clerk, 


1 Lord Panmure, it is said, took from a 
Cabinet Council the order dooming the Ord- 
nance to destruction, written on a half-sheet 
of note-paper. 
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Surveyor, and Storekeeper, to the War 
Office; to raise the position and power 
of the Secretary at War, making him, 
in fact, a Secretary of State; to leave 
the command of the artillery and 
engineers to the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, who would remain the scien- 
tific military adviser of the Cabinet on 
all questions; and to transfer the Com- 
missariat, so far as it was a supply 
corps, to the War Office, leaving the 
Treasury duties under the Treasury. 
The recommendations of this Commis- 
sion were like those of so many other 
committees, disregarded not only in 1837, 
but in 1855, and a system “hastily” 
devised was adopted. The system em- 
braced the transfer of all the duties 
performed by the Commissariat, both 
Treasury duties and those appertaining 


5 


to the Commissariat proper, to the 
War Office. 
The artillery and engineers were 


placed under the Commander-in-Chief 
as regarded the personnel of the two 
regiments, and under the War Office as 
regarded the matériel. The wise pro- 
vision which the Duke of Wellington so 
clearly pointed out, of having a Master- 
General of the Ordnance, head of the 
scientitic corps, military adviser of the 
Cabinet, and also head of the matériel 
of the army, was entirely disregarded. 

Separate heads were formed for the 
various administrative services : 
the surveyor’s department—which super- 
intended the hospitals—the barrack 
department, and the military store de- 
partment—which, formerly subordinate 
to the commanding officers of artillery 
and engineers, now became a distinct de- 
partment. The evils entailed by these 
arrangements may be summed up as 
follows. The finance of the army being 
removed from the Treasury, who alone 
could authorize expenditure, the various 
questions involving finance were filtered 
through the War Office, and an attempt 
was there made to cut down all claims, 
whether just or unjust. The various war- 
rants which govern pay and allowance, 


] 
such as 


© 
and which are the guides of the army, 
were disregarded, and books of private 
“decisions” were used. Thus the 
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claimant, who acted on the published 
warrant, was resisted by a “ decision,” 
the existence of which no one knew 
of outside the War Office. 

The result was an immense increas¢ 
of correspondence, claims raised, refused, 
pressed, and fought in every way. We 
believe that the reputation that the 
War Office has acquired for unjust and 
unfair dealing with officers and soldiers 
is perfectly unparalleled in the history 
of any public department. Sharp practice 
begets sharp practice ; those who had suf- 
fered were not slow to retaliate and raise the 
cry, “All is fair against the War Office;” 
and while the public purse suffers, the 
tone of the army itself is demoralized. A 
shrewd observer of human nature? wa: 
accustomed to say that in a game oi 
sharps, master against boy (he migh’ 
have added employer against employed 
the former always goes to the wall 


Another evil consequence was, a: 
each station, at home and _ abroad. 
four distinct functionaries—the com 


manding officer of artillery, the com 
manding engineer, storekeeper, ani 
barrack-master—existed in place o. 
“the respective officers of the ordnance,’ 
correspondence was greatly multiplied, 
and an endless clash of authority took 
place. Another evil was the entire 
separation of the Artillery and Engineers 
from the charge and manufacture o 
warlike stores. In all foreign armie 
these duties are essentially those of th 
artillery and engineers. With us the 
jealousy of expenditure by military men. 
combined with the recognized necessity 
that military men should control th 
supply of munitions of war, produced 
the curious semi-military, semi-political 
office of the Master-General, On the 
abolition of this office, duties connected 
with matériel were partially performed 
by the Adjutant-General and Quarter- 
master-General at the Horse Guards, 
and the Ordnance Select Committee. 
This system, however, possessed one 
advantage. It threw on general officers 
commanding a great deal of responsi- 
bility ; it compelled them to go into 


1 Dr. Arnold. 
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and examine the whole of the adminis- 
tration of that portion of the army 
under their orders, in place of regarding 
the duty as the province of others, with 
which they had no connection. 

The many disadvantages of this 
system caused successive Secretaries 
of State for War to direct their atten- 
tion to the best means of rectifying 
it. And various proposals were from 
time to time put forward. 

Lord Hartington appointed a Com- 
mittee in 1866, known as Lord Strath- 
nairn’s Committee, to report on the 
subject of military transport. This Com- 
mittee was subsequently directed to 
inquire into the whole subject of army 
administration, and it produced a report 
recommending a system which, though 
imperfect, was feasible. The main fea- 
tures of the proposed scheme were: 
placing the Treasury duties under the 
Treasury; forming a Control Depart- 
ment to superintend the higher duties 
performed by the Civil Departments ; 
forming an Ordnance Department inde- 
pendent of the Control Department, to 
take charge of the munitions of war, all 
other stores being under the Control De- 
partment ; and handing over the charge 
of the barrack buildings to the Royal En- 
gineers. These proposals were made on 
the recommendations of General Balfour, 
an Indian officer said to be deeply versed 
in the subject of military administration, 
Sir Henry Storks, and others. Not 
one of these recommendations has been 
carried out. It is one of the most re- 
markable facts in the history of the 
British army, that during the last four 
years changes of the greatest importance 
have been carried out in direct opposi- 
tion to the almost universal opinion ex- 
pressed and recorded of all the com- 
mittees that have reported on this 
subject (and they have not been few) 
during the last thirty years, and that 
these changes have been carried out in 
accordance with the views of a com- 
mittee which in 1869 was formed under 
the presidency of the present Under 
Secretary of State,’ and composed of men 

1 Composed of Lord Northbrook, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Mr. Anderson, and Sir E. Lugard. 
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who never had an opportunity of learn- 
ing what they were reporting about. 
True, they took the evidence of a great 
many persons; “but we need hardly 
observe that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the dependence to be placed upon 
a judgment founded upon the narrow 
and partial information which can thus 
be obtained, with a view to a decision on 
a particular point, and that which is 
formed by those who are habitually con- 
versant with the subject upon which a 
question has arisen.” And the evidence 
of the chief witnesses was simply worth- 
less. We allude to the evidence given 
by Sir Henry Storks, General Balfour, 
and Captain Gordon, before these com- 
mittees. 

In 1866 Sir Henry Storks stated 
“that he approved of the division of 
stores;” in 1869 he stated that all 
stores should be in the custody of one 
department. 

In 1866 General Balfour stated: “I 
think the division of stores you propose 
would be exceedingly advantageous in 
many ways. You can employ different 
sets of officers to look after them, and 
thus exercise more control.” In 1869 
he says: “He was entirely opposed to the 
separation of munitions of war from 
other stores as proposed by Lord Strath- 
nairn’s Committee, and thought that such 
a division was quite impracticable.” 

Captain Gordon stated in 1866 that 
he considered all stores should be under 
one head; in 1869 he stated that the 
stores should be divided.’ Upon such 
evidence as this Lord Northbrook’s 
Committee decided to place all stores 
under one head, and, upsetting the pro- 
posals not only of the celebrated Com- 
mittee of 1837, but, of all subsequent 
committees on the subject, to retain 
finance as a branch of the War Office, 

Originally proposed as a copy of the 
French Intendance, the Control Depart- 
ment has departed from its model by 
adding to the duties of the Controller 
the charge of finance and munitions of 
war. Bit by bit, forgetting that its 

1 Imagine a judge trying a civil case and 
charging the jury. What weight would he 
assign to this evidence? 
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functions as originally proposed were 
intended merely to embrace the supply 
and transport of creature comforts in 
subordination to the General, the orga- 
nizers of this department have made it 
truly a Control department; they have 
made the Controller the agent repre- 
senting the Secretary of State, con- 
trolling the General who represents the 
Horse Guards. Without the consent of 
the former the latter can take no steps 
whatever ; thus the whole “ administra- 
tion” of the army has been put in one 
man’s hands, the “command” in another, 
and we shall shortly see the evils pointed 
out by General Foy as existing in the 
Peninsula, reproduced amongst our 
generals. General Trochu has clearly 
pointed out how the gradual grasping 
after power on the part of the French 
Intendance produced carelessness and 
disregard on the part of the generals. 
“La direction de l’administration des 
armées appartient au commandement, 
parce que les armées sont faites pour la 
guerre, ov il est seul responsable. I] est 
regrettable, et il est contraire & Vintérét 
public que le commandement se soit laissé 
peu a peu detourner, déshabituer, presque 
désintéresser de cette direction, quand 
lintendance l’exerce; ce devrait étre ex- 
pressément par délégation du commande- 
ment.”* Couple this extract with that 
from General Foy, and sce the results of 
depriving the generals of these functions 
in the march to Sedan, the capitulation 
of Metz,—“Governors, Engineers, Com- 
missaries ” no longer, but men of plea- 
sure, ignorant of the country in which 
they were making war, regardless of 
the fact that their troops were starving, 
trusting to the Intendance for sup- 
plies, to the Staff to smooth all diffi- 
culties. There is not a more monstrous 
error than that which trusts to a General 
the honour of his country, and the lives 
of thousands of men, and yet denies 
him the direction of the administration 
of his army. Entrusted with enormous 
power in one direction, he is helpless in 
unother. Mr. Cardwell has been praised 
by the Press of this country for destroy- 
ing the dual system of army government. 
1 L’Armée Frangxise, 1867, p. 150. 
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Had it been said that he extended the 
dual system from head-quarters to every 
station in the world, it would be nearer 
the truth. 

The action of the Control Depart- 
ment, as regards the artillery and engi- 
neers, has been most prejudicial to those 
scientific bodies. The duty of the 
Control Department, Lord Northbrook 
tells us, is to take care that stores are 
economically consumed, and to check 
irregular and excessive issues, Thus 
the Control Department must be com- 
petent to check the artillery and engi- 
neers in all their requirements. ‘To do 
so the officers of this department must 
be conversant with all military science. 
It may be asked, why do we take such 
pains in educating our artillery and 
engineer officers, if the knowledge re- 
quisite to check and control them can 
be obtained without education at all? 
The Duke of Wellington in his order for 
the Field Commissary says: “ He will 
report himself to the officers command- 
ing the artilleryand engineers, from whom 
he will receive his orders.” At present 
this man is to control and check those 
who formerly were his superiors. The 
bottom has become the top, and the 
result of the capsize is chaos. There are 
few men who have studied more deeply 
the subject of military administration 
than Sir Charles Trevelyan, and his 
evidence before Lord Northbrook’s Com- 
mittee is one long protest against the Con- 
trol system. “Too great a dispersion of 
duties is undoubtedly a serious evil, 
but there is an opposite danger in carry- 
ing centralization too far. When con- 
solidation goes beyond a certain point 
it becomes unwieldy, unmanageable 
accumulation. The strain will be too 
great in time of war, and another break- 
down may be anticipated.” * 

Every effort has been made to in- 
troduce this department successfully. 
There has been no lack of energy in re- 
pealing all previous regulations, that 
interfered either directly or indirectly 
with its action. There has been no 
hesitation in accusing every one who 

' Sir Charles Trevelyan before Lord North- 
brook’s Committee. 
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attempts to point out its absurdity as 
“‘ being troublesome,” “ making difficul- 
ties,” “not in harmony with the Control 
system.” The exertions of its promoters 
have been well rewarded—large pay, 
high pensions, at a far earlier date than 
falls to the lot of others, have been 
assigned to them. But still it is a failure, 
and must continue to be so, because it 
is founded on an essentially false prin- 
ciple, and one which must eventually 
break down. We have reared up a vast 
department out of all the old civil de- 
partments of the army; each day this 
department seeks to become more mili- 
tary and less civil, each day it seeks the 
rank and titles of military men, follow- 
ing the French Intendance, “Elle les 
a demandés en eréant jusqu’d un certain 
point l’antagonisme aux grades et aux 
prérogatives militaires afférentes, préro- 
gatives que le commandement, souvent 
avec quelque passion, ne manque pas de 
lui contester et de lui rendre améres.”’! 

Can it be doubted that the state- 
ments made by Mr. Cardwell in the 
House of Commons, and so frequently 
criticised in the public press, were due 
to the want of proper responsibility ? 
We have now fairly established in all 
grades of the service what may be 
termed the “advising” system. Mr. 
Cardwell, a lawyer, has to be advised, 
but his advice does not come from the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, or 
the Director of Artillery,—these officers 
have to “advise” some one else, who 
“advises” Mr. Cardwell. The head of 
the arsenal at Woolwich is in a pre- 
cisely similar condition: not having 
technical knowledge, he has to be “ad- 
vised,” and so it goes through the whole 
system, happy for the public when the 
advice is taken. If we must have a 
civilian at the head of affairs, why should 
the same system, necessary at the head 
for political reasons, be carried through 
all gradations of the service ? 

To those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed us so far, it must be evident that 
improvements in army administration 
are dependent on and follow alterations 
in the government of the country ; and 

. 1 L’Armée Frangaise, 1867, p. 151. 


as Secretaries of State for War have 
repeatedly stated that the Commander- 
in-Chief was subordinate to the Secre- 
tary of State, and as the same axiom has 
been enunciated by the Commander-in- 
Chief, so it must appear that the jealousy 
that existed of allowing a military 
officer to deal with the administration 
of the army unchecked by a correspond- 
ing civilian, should legitimately come 
toanend. If the dual government so 
often spoken of as existing in the army 
has really come to an end at head-quar- 
ters, where is the necessity of perpetuat- 
ing it elsewhere? If the Commander- 
in-Chief and all military men are really 
subordinates of the Secretary of State, 
why not employ them as such ? 

“The notion which prevails in some 
quarters that military officers can only 
be expected to look to efficiency, while 
civilians must be relied on for economy, 
is a very mischievous one, because both 
military men and civilians are constantly 
placed in situations which require that 
both efficiency and economy should be 
attended to.” * 

When the evils of the numerous 
departments introduced after the Cri- 
mean war became evident, would it not 
have been better to have simply removed 
the excrescences, in place of superinduc- 
ing another department on the top of 
the others? We believe if, instead of 
introducing the Control department, four 
of the departments which now exist 
in reality, if not in name, had been 
simply eliminated, the army would have 
been greatly improved: these were the 
Quartermaster-General, Barrack, Mili- 
tary Store, and Purveyor’s Departments. 
Had this been done, and had the duties 
then been divided between the Adjutant- 
General, Artillery, Engineers, and Com- 
missariat branches, putting the finance 
under the Treasury, we believe that not 
one additional clerk would have been 
required; and, like the first steamer 
fitted with a screw propeller, it would 
have been found that the power of the 
machine was greatly augmented by the 
removal of some of the blades. Strategy 
and tactics, gunnery and fortification 

1 Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
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are founded on precisely the same prin- 
ciples in England as in all other coun- 
tries; is there any reason why the prin- 
ciples of army administration should be 
different ? 

Europe is covered with dark clouds; 
England is alone without a friend, and 
with many enemies; and we ask the 
people of England, is it wise, in such 
circumsiances, to trust to a system that 
has never been tried? is it wise to copy 
those features of the French Intendance 
that have indubitably helped to bring 
the most fearful calamities on France? 
The Crimean and Austrian wars demon- 
strated the faults of the French Inten- 
dance; most carefully have we copied 
them, adding other and greater ones, 
all our own. The Emperor Napoleon 
has told his tale of French disaster, 
—what does it amount to? what do 
we learn from the painful story but 
that blind confidence was hisruin? Are 
our rulers free from this blind confi- 
dence? Can they believe that Welling- 
ton, Grey, Vivian, and Hardinge are 
wrong, and that Pakington, Cardwell, 
and Storks are right, or that a hopeful 
scheme can by any possibility be ex- 
pected from the self-contradictions of 
Balfour and Gordon ? 

Nine months ago the Zimes stated 
that “the Army Estimates must be cut 
down, despite the storm of military 
criticism, and that Departmental re- 
forms might follow.” 

The Estimates were cut down, but 
a few days only passed away before they 
had to be again raised. Departmental 
reforms, however, have not followed. 

An Act of Parliament can enable us to 
have what number of soldiers are re- 
quisite. England is rich; a lavish ex- 
penditure on war material may soon 
equip the men. Neither Acts of Par- 
liament nor money will give a good 
Adiinistration. 

Who is there in this country that 
believes that we have got such an Ad- 
ministration ? 

Certainly not the men who compose 
it. The ablest men in the new Control 
Department, the officers trained in the 
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Commissariat, one and all object to it. 
They feel that they are called on to per- 
form duties they never learned and 
know nothing of, and while supposed 
to check scientific officers of artillery, 
they either simply expose themselves 
to ridicule (as by reporting cartridges 
to be damaged from wet which contain 
“caked powder”), or simply and wisely 
forego all control by telling the artillery 
to help themselves ! 

Are the general officers of our army 
satisfied with this system? No General 
can approve of a system which takes 
all authority from his hands, and ex- 
poses him to be snubbed ;by a War 
Office clerk, if he authorizes the issue 
of one bass-broom to sweep a dirty 
guard-room ! 

Are the Artillery and Engineers satis- 
fied with this system? No officer of 
Artillery or Engineers can be satisfied 
with a system which, while holding 
him responsible for the failure of the 
most intricate, difficult, and important 
operations of war, places ‘all the ele- 
ments of success in the hands of 
another. 

Any moment we may be plunged into 
war with a great military empire. Warn- 
ing enough the War Office has had in 
an utter collapse of the over-centralized 
war administration of France; every 
fault of which has been intensified ten- 
fold in the new Control Department. 

When war comes, at all events let 
military men be borne clear of the 
responsibility, the awful responsibility, 
which rests on those who, contrary to 
the opinion of all who have studied 
the subject, have fastened a system on 
the army which will assuredly produce 
failure,—a system which, when tried in 
peace, produces endless correspondence 
and confusion; when tried in war, will 
assuredly bring disgrace. Solemnly do 
we turn to the people of England and 
implore them to consider these questions 
while yet there is time, while yet some- 
thing may be done. -They cannot be 
considered during the confusion of war ; 
then, too late, the results of administra- 
tive incapacity are discovered. 
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MISSIONARIES AND MANDARINS. 


It is only reasonable to suppose that 
the warmest advocates of the policy 
which has been for the last few years 
pursued by European governments in 
regard to Chinese affairs, must begin to 
see that it has been a failure. Within 
the last thirty years we have had two 
wars in China—indeed we might almost 
say three, for the Pekin campaign of 
1860 was distinct from the southern 
war which ended in the treaty of 
Tientsin ; and now, after ten years of 
surface-tranquillity, we are, to all ap- 
pearance, rapidly drifting into a new 
war, which we can scarcely hope to 
bring to so easy a conclusion as the 
last. 

It is worthy of notice that the objects 
of hatred and attack during the last few 
months have been in every case mis- 
sionaries, and this is the reason why 
the French are the principal sufferers. 
They have a large missionary interest, 
but little or no commercial dealings in 
China. Now the merchant rather com- 
mands the sympathy than the ill-will 
of the Chinaman, himself a trader of 
traders ; but the missionary, who attacks 
Confucius as a Rationalist, inveighs 
against Buddhism as a hideous form 
ot Paganism, laughs at the pretensions 
of Tao-ism to be called a religion, and 
tells the people that they will incur the 
penalty of eternal damnation if they 
worship at the graves of their ancestors, 
—the missionary, we say, runs full tilt 
against the most inveterate prejudices 
of the people whom it is his duty, as it 
is his interest, to conciliate. Recent 
events have shown us how fur the con- 
sequences may be pushed. 

One of the most fatal mistakes made 
by missionaries. in China, and perhaps 
the one of all others which has contri- 
buted the most towards earning them 
the hatred of the privileged classes, and 
through them that of the people at 


large, has been in the matter of the so- 
called “worship of ancestors.” When 
the Chinaman, on a certain day in the 
year corresponding to our All-souls day, 
the “ Jour des morts,” goes to the place 
where his forefathers are buried, to 
burn incense and pray to the gods of 
heaven and earth, he is but obeying a 
beautiful impulse which is common to 
all the world. He is no more wor- 
shipping the Manes of his ancestors 
than the European who goes year by 
year, on some day sanctified by memory 
and faith, to lay a wreath of flowers on 
a well-loved tomb, is praying to the 
spirit of its tenant. He simply chooses 
for the place of prayer the spot which 
the traditions handed down in his 
family from father to son for genera- 
tions have consecrated as most holy, and 
there he offers up his petition to his 
God. When the early Jesuits first 
established themselves at Pekin during 
the reign of the Emperor Kang Hsi, 
they fully recognized the necessity of 
allowing their converts to continue the 
practice of worshipping at the tombs of 
their ancestors. Conciliating the people 
in every way, and rendering themselves 
useful as instructors in all good and 
excellent knowledge, armed with a 
patience and industry of which many 
monuments remain, they gradually won 
for themselves and for the faith which 
they preached the goodwill of all classes, 
from the Emperor down to the meanest 
of his subjects; and there was a moment 
when it must have seemed to them that 
their labours might soon be rewarded 
by the conversion to Christianity of the 
whole empire. Unfortunately the success 
of the Jesuits tempted the brethren of 
other religious orders to try whether 
they also might not have a share in the 
great work. The new comers, failing to 
see that conciliation and deference to 
deeply-rooted prejudice were the secrets 
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of the Jesuits’ success, immediately hurled 
against the worship of ancestors, as they 
were pleased to call it, all the thunder- 
bolts of Roman ignorance and bigotry, 
and, by attacking the most sacred feel- 
ings of the people, undid the work 
which the Jesuits had so ably begun. 
The ground so lost was never re- 
gained, nor has Christianity, whether 
preached by Roman Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or orthodox Greek, ever been able 
to obtain a solid footing in the Flowery 
Land. A letter recently received from 
China recounts a conversation with a 
native scholar, himself a professed con- 
vert, who told the writer that he very 
much doubted whether there could be 
found a single intelligent and reasoning 
Christian in all Pekin. As regarded 
himself, he said it answered his purpose 
to call himself a Christian and assist 
the missionaries in their translations 
and other work; he could earn better 
pay so than by any other means. As for 
the few score servants and coolies who 
attended the services and preachings, 


with them it was merely a question of 


better food and raiment ; they preferred 
rice to millet. The moral teaching of 
Christianity he admitted to be good, 
but not better than that of Confucius or 
the Buddhists, while the articles of our 
faith he condemned as utterly unsuited 
to the irreligious and rationalistic pecu- 
liarities of the Chinese mind. Not 
many years ago the writer of these 
pages happened to be journeying home- 
ward from China on board a French 
ship. Among the passengers was a 
certain Roman Catholic bishop, who 
was going to Rome to transact business 
relating to his diocese, and who was 
accompanied by a Chinese, acting in the 
double capacity of servant and acolyte. 
Every morning the good bishop offered 
up prayers, and every Sunday he cele- 
brated high mass. Who more devout than 
A. Sing ?—his eyes never leaving his 
Latin breviary (he was a fair scholar), 
save when at some given moment he 
had to minister to his master. At all 
hours of the day he might be seen 
parading the deck, prayer-book in hand, 
a perfect example and pattern of pious 


meditation. Greatly were the passen- 
gers edified by the sight. It happened, 
however, that the writer’s native servant 
being from the same province as the 
excellent A. Sing, the two struck up a 
great friendship; and one day, moved 
perhaps by a certain amount of scepti- 
cism as to so great religious fervour in a 
Chinaman, the writer ventured to ques- 
tion his own man upon the subject. 
Grinning from ear to ear, and intensely 
amused at his friend’s cleverness, the 
man replied that A. Sing looked upon 
prayers and piety as his “ pidgin” or 
business: other men’s pidgin might be 
to black shoes and brush clothes ; his 
was to carry about that Latin book and 
to be Christian. The day’s work over, 
when he unbent himself on the fore- 
castle and entered into familiar converse 
with his acquaintance, the one no more 
carried his Christianity with him than 
the other did his boots and brushes ; in- 
deed, if his friend might be trusted, racy 
anecdotes of a profane nature, in which 
his unsuspecting patron was often turned 
into ridicule, formed the principal season- 
ing of his evening talk. 

It is sad to think that so many brave, 
good, and zealous men should be throw- 
ing away their lives and energies, which 
would be so valuable at home, upon 
such worthless objects as Mr. A. Sing 
and his fellows; yet it must be feared 
that he is but the type of a class. 

Not the least of the many evils, 
politically speaking, which attend mis- 
sionary enterprise in China, lies in the 
fact that the missionaries too often are 
surrounded by natives of bad character, 
who hang on to them for protection. 
Especially is this the case with the 
French Roman Catholics, who have 
always endeavoured to extra-territorial- 
ize their converts, that is to exact for 
them the same privileges of immunity 
from native jurisdiction as are granted 
to the subjects of their own country. 
It is easy to see what just cause of 
offence this must give to native officials, 
and how readily a cunning malefactor 
will run to his priest to shelter his 
back from the bamboo rod, swearing 
that the charge brought against him is 
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a mere pretext, his profession of the 
Christian faith, in which he is protected 
by treaty, being the real offence. Full 
of righteous indignation and confidence 
in the truth of his convert, who, being 
a Christian, must necessarily be believed 
before his heathen accuser, the priest 
rushes off to the magistrate’s office to 
plead the cause of his protégé. The 
magistrate finds the man guilty, and 
punishes him ; the priest is stout in his 
defence; a diplomatic correspondence 
ensues, and on both sides the vials of 
wrath are poured out. How can the 
priest who interferes, and the mandarin 
who is interfered with, love one another? 
Some instances there have been where 
the priests have gone a step further, and 
have actually urged their disciples to 
own no allegiance to their native 
authorities, but to obey only themselves 
as representatives of the sovereign Pon- 
tiff of Rome. We shall show presently 
why it is distasteful enough to the 
mandarin that the Western barbarian 
should come and preach new doctrines 
other than those of the ancient sages, 
consigning to perdition all who follow 
the ways in which he and his have been 
brought up; but when, in addition to 
this, he finds his own temporal power 
attacked, his attempts to levy extra 
taxes and imposts thwarted, and his 
jurisdiction disputed, is it to be wondered 
at that he should endeavour to retaliate ? 

The whole point of the conflict be- 
tween the mandarin and the missionary 
lies in the fact that the former knows 
full well that he and Christianity can- 
not co-exist. If Christianity were to 
establish itself in China as the religion 
of the country, the mandarin would be- 
come an extinct animal, Confucianism 
being the State religion, and the Con- 
fucian books being the basis upon which 
the statecraft of China is founded, the 
mandarin, whose stock-in-trade as a 
ruler and politician consists of a deep 
knowledge of those books, cannot afford 
to see the “ Analects” and the “Great 
Learning” replaced by the Gospel. When 
the misrule of the mandarins shall have 
reached such a pitch that it can be no 
longer borne,—when other nations, 


wearied out of all patience, shall inter- 
fere to blot out the hideous mass of 
corruption, and shall force upon the 
country a new system of government, 
—then, and not till then, may we hope 
to see some signs of progress and reform ; 
then, and uot till then, may the mis- 
sionary hope to reap where he sows. 
Your Chinaman may be irreligious, but 
he is eminently practical, and if he saw 
good governing depending upon a new 
religion he would soon become a convert. 

It would scarcely come within the 
scope, and certainly not within the 
limits, of this article to examine into 
the rottenness of the Chinese state, 
where every office is bought and sold 
with money ground out of the hunger 
of the people. We have seen, however, 
one great effort of the slave to shake 
off the yoke in the Tai Ping Rebellion, 
which was nothing more nor less than 
an attempt on the part of the people to 
rid themselves of their tyrants. Cu- 
riously enough, so well did the leaders 
of that movement recognize the truth 
of our arguments respecting the anta- 
gonism between our religion and man- 
darindom, that they took Christianity 
for their watchword. Unfortunately 
they mixed up with their imperfect 
Gospel teaching such a farrago of 
blasphemy and absurdity about divine 
inspiration, visions, and Joan-of-Arc 
pretensions, that they only disgusted 
the allies whom they had proposed to 
conciliate ; and we, whose policy it was 
to uphold the mandarins, lent the latter 
a hero, who, with a handful of com- 
panions in arms, organized a force which 
finally crushed the insurrection without 
sustaining a single reverse. Better had 
it been for us had we allowed the 
nation to work out its own destiny. 
Doubtless there would have been a 
period of anarchy, rendered more 
hideous by all the barbarities and 
cruelties which Chinese ingenuity on 
both sides could have devised ; but in 
the end China would have been better 
off than it is now, and the world at 
large would have profited, had we re- 
mained inactive spectators of a struggle 
in which it did not concern us to in- 
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terfere further than by providing for 
the safety of the ports open to us by 
treaty. As itis, we bolstered up our good 
friends, the mandarins, and, having 
estored to them the blessing of internal 
peace (broken, indeed, by a certain 
smount of brigandage in various pro- 


vinces, and by fitful insurrections of 


the Mahometans in the west), left them 
free to concentrate their attention upon 
the solemn duty of annoying and ob- 
structing the Western barbarian in every 
possible way. Every effort to develop 
the resources of the first producing 
country in the world is choked by a 
hideous old man of the sea, and the 
best and most industrious of labourers 
is seeking refuge in an exodus which 
threatens to depopulate the nation. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that the in- 
telligent Chinese operative is averse to 
progress: does he show himself to be so 
when he arrives in America or in Aus- 
tralia? Is not the very fact of his con- 
senting to emigrate a proof of a desire 
to advance? But we have all read of 
the firm of Spenlow and Jorkins. Is any 
concession wanted ? Mr. Spenlow would 
be only too delighted to yield, but he is 
restrained by the inexorable Jorkins. 
Mr. Spenlow is all affability, all pliancy ; 
but there is Jorkins in the background, 
whose feelings and prejudices must be 
consulted. ‘This is precisely the case in 
China. Every time that there is a pro- 
posal for the construction of a railway 
or a telegraph, the mandarins, with the 
Prince of Kung and his fidus Achates, 
Wen Siang, at their head, are as conci- 
liatory as possible; they will be de- 
lighted to witness any experiment to 
which they may be invited, and will 
talk in the most glowing terms of the 
beauties of Western science. Nothing 
would give them more pleasure than to 
see railroads and telegraphs intersecting 
China from one end of the land to the 
other; they are burning with good in- 
tentions, but they are unhappily so situ- 
ated that they cannot carry out their 
wishes : they have to deal with a very 
peculiar people, a people devoted to the 
traditions of the past, and jealous of any 
innovations : above all, there is a certain 
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mystery, called the Fung Shui, which 
nust not be disturbed ; now, inasmuch 
as the lines to be followed by railroads 
and telegraphs must be guided by the 
laws of engineering, and would certainly 
take no notice of the Fung Shui, the 
establishment of such constructions, 
although they would be of undoubted 
utility and benefit, would lead only 
to disturbances and difficulties of 
which it would not be easy to foretell 
the issue. And so poor Jorkins gets 
the blame, and foreign capitalists are 
told that the country is not yet ripe for 
the introduction of new inventions. But 
who is it that encourages the people in 
their absurd belief in the Fung Shui, or 
* wind and water”—a system of divina- 
tion in accordance with the laws of 
which all buildings and roads and works 
of any kind must be made? Who but 
Mr. Mandarin Spenlow, who knows that 
railroads and telegraphs mean progress, 
and that progress means an end of him 
and of his monopoly of government ? 

It is much to be regretted that better 
use should not have been made of the 
vantage-ground in argument which we 
held in 1860, when Mr. Loch took 
home the treaty of peace : there would 
have been little talk of the fitness or un- 
fitness of the country for progress when 
the gates of Pekin were thrown open to 
our troops. Unfortunately the year was 
far advanced, and the allied commanders, 
dreading the severities of a winter almost 
as cold as that of Russia, were eager to 
remove their armies southwards as fast as 
possible. The negotiations for peace were 
hurried through, and a golden oppor- 
tunity was lost. Since that time we have 
been losing ground steadily: it would be 
impossible for Western diplomacy to show 
a single advantage gained during the 
last ten years, while the Chinese, on the 
other hand, may point with triumph to 
many a victory of wit and cunning, cul- 
minating in the mission of Mr. Burling- 
hame as the herald of peace and good- 


will, and the preacher of the great 
doctrine of the equality of men. It is 


not a little significant that, while that 
remarkable orator, now deceased, was 
stumping upon every platform of Europe 
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and America, evidence of the strongest 
feeling against foreigners was cropping 
up at almost every port in China; and 
while his legation, no longer graced by 
the presence of its chief, was still dis- 
porting itself at some European court, to 
the great profit of certain interpreters, 
decked out in the peacock’s feathers of 
secretaries of legation, the very mandarins 
whose virtues they were paid to preach 
were preparing that revolting massacre, 
the horrors of which have been sufficient 
to attract the attention of Europe, even 
when she was absorbed by the terrible 
tragedy which was being acted at home. 

We have been very patient and long- 
suffering with these Chinamen, but 
there are limits to all powers of endur- 
ance. The cup of their iniquities is full 
even to overflowing, and it is time that 
they should be made to kiss the rod. 
Our missionaries have been murdered, 
our trade has been hindered and ob- 
structed in every way, and each suc- 
ceeding telegram brings us the news 
that the lives of our merchants are 
threatened at some fresh place. The 
winter is at hand, and, by the time these 
lines appear in print, our countrymen at 
Tientsin, Pekin, and Newchwang will 
be cut off from all help from without by 
the ice of the Gulf of Pechili, and at the 
mercy of mobs hounded on by ruffians 
without ruth or mercy. 

It is not easy to imagine a more dis- 
agreeable position than that in which 
the representatives of European govern- 
ments at the Court of Pekin are placed. 
If they determine to remain for the 
winter at Pekin or Tientsin, they will 
do so evidently at the peril of their 
lives, and of the lives of those com- 
mitted to their charge. If, on the other 
hand, they agree to retire southward to 
Shanghai, they will in all probability 
find the Peiho barred to them on their 
return in the spring; and, this time, the 
Taku forts, which even in 1859 were 
sufficiently strong and well-manned to 
beat back Sir Frederick Bruce and the 
British admiral, will bristle with the 
best guns that Western science can 
invent, served by men drilled by Euro- 
pean officers. For all of which great 


thanks are due to Mr. Robert Hart, an 
Irishman, who serves the Chinese 
Government as _ Inspector-general of 
Customs, and to whose account may be 
laid most of the grievances of which 
Europeans have to complain. 

Mr. Magniac has written a letter to 
the Z'imes, enclosing a letter received by 
him from the Foreign Office, in which 
he is informed that ‘a battalion of 
Marines will be shortly sent to China 
to be at the disposal of the Admiral; and 
if he and Mr. Wade should be of opinion 
that British interests at Shanghai 
are in danger, they are instructed to 
draw from Hong-Kong or Japan a de- 
tachment of infantry, which, in case of 
emergency, might be landed for the pur- 
poses of protection.” We shall indeed 
be agreeably disappointed if these means 
suflice to effect the punishment of the 
past, or to avert the evils which we can- 
not help foreseeing in the future. The 
troops at Hong-Kong consist of half a 
battalion of infantry of the line and half 
a battalion of Indian native infantry, 
with a small force of artillery, while at 
Yokohama we have one battalion of the 
10th Regiment: at any moment it might 
become inexpedienttoremove these troops 
from their present quarters, so that the 
only reinforcement to be depended upon 
is one battalion of Marines. It is true 
that at the present moment affairs in 
Japan wear a very promising aspect ; but 
there is a strong anti-foreign party still 
leavening the opinions of the country, 
and it is very doubtful whether it would 
be wise to withdraw a wholesome de- 
monstration of force ; and no one, we 
should imagine, would wish to weaken 
Hong-Kong at a time when our interests 
in the south of China are threatened 
no less than those in the north. 

Our fear is lest the Chinese, seeing 
the inability of the French to avenge the 
murders of Tientsin, should take courage 
and attack other foreigners as well. In 
that case we shall have no alternative 
but to engage ourselves in a new 
Chinese expedition. Should this un- 
fortunately prove to be the case, there 
can be no doubt that the European 
powers making a common cause will 








be successful in the end, and will bring 
the mandarins to reason ; and this time 
we hope that the past will be a lesson 
for the future, and that such conditions 
will be imposed as will secure our 
commerce and our countrymen, be they 
laymen or missionaries, from outrage, 
and will prevent China from remaining 
the one bar to the progress and civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

It is not within the province of a 
magazine article to suggest what those 
conditions should be; but we cannot 
help hinting that if the treaty powers 
were to treat China as Peter the Great 
did Russia, and transplant the capital 
and court from Pekin back to Nan- 
king, whence it was removed by the 
Emperor Tai Tsung, who reigned under 
the style of Yung Lo at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, the head- 
quarters of obstructiveness and man- 
darinism would be destroyed, the power 
of the viceroys would be brought under 
the control of the central government, 
and a new era might be inaugurated 
which should be as conducive to the 
welfare and happiness of the Chinese 
people as to the safety and profit of the 
European trader. Above all, the repre- 
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sentatives of European Powers, instead 
of being boxed up in Pekin like rats in 
a trap, would, in the not improbable 
event of their having from time to time 
certain demands and requisitions to 
make of the Chinese Government, be 
backed up by the presence of their men- 
of-war on the spot. It is wonderfu 
how distance weakens a threat, and how 
wholesomely the sight of power acts 
upon the Oriental mind. Had the capital 
been at Nanking, it may be doubted 
whether the Cabinet of China would have 
appointed such a man as Tseng Kwo 
Fan, the chief enemy of foreigners, to 
succeed the friendly viceroy Ma; and 
it is not too much to say that with a 
few French and English ships in the 
river, orders would have been given 
which would have insured the immediate 
punishment of the perpetrators of the 
Tientsin outrage. 


One thing is certain, and that is, that 
if our trade with China is to continue it 
must be protected. Do notits statistics 
show that it is worth paying a high in- 
surance for? In China above al] other 
countries does the old proverb hold 
good, “Si vis pacem para bellum.” 








